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SCANDINAVIAN INFLUENCE [N 
YORKSHIRE DIALECTs. 


By E. V. Gorpon, B.A., B.Litt. 


The object of this paper is to give an account of tl 
and history of the Scandinavian influence in Yorkshi 
than to define its extent in present-day dialects. 
sible to understand either the char 
Scandinavian element without inves 


le origin 
re, rather 
It is impos- 
acter or the extent of the 


tigating its history ;_ those 
who form opinions of it without reference to history are apt 
to mistake many native words for Scandi 


Navian merely because 
they happen to resemble words in modern Scandinavian langu- 


ages. ‘To reconstruct a history of the Scandinavian element 
it is necessary to utilise every source of information, as in 
the early period, when we approach the origins, texts illustrat- 
ing Yorkshire dialect are extremely rare. It may be instructive 
to observe the political history of Yorkshire under Scandinavian 
rule; and an examination of Yorkshire placenames, mediaeval 
and modern, yields valuable evidence. 


The first Scandinavian settlement in England was in 
Yorkshire, in the year 876. The old English kingdom of 
Northumbria had fallen before the Vikings in 867; East Anglia 
and Mercia were Overcome, but Wessex under King Alfred 
made a successful resistance. The Vikings, finding that they 
could not conquer the whole island, retired to the territory 
they had won. In 875 they divided their forces: one force 
under Halfdan came north to the Tyne, the other made its 
headquarters at Cambridge. Halfdan proceeded to ravage the 
whole of the districts to the north of Yorkshire; next year, 
876, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle Says, “In this year Halfdan 
portioned out the land of the Northumbrians, and they tilled 
it and made their living thereby.”’ Although Halfdan’s army 
was last heard of on the Tyne, it was in Yorkshire that the 
settlement was made. His ravaging in the previous year had 
been directed to ensure a peaceful neighbourhood for the 
colony he was planning. We have the contemporary evidence 
of Asser, in his life of King Alfred, that the settlement was 
“widespread ; probably it was scattered through the whole of 


* “Halfdene rex illius partis Northahymbrorum totam regionem 
subimet et suis divisit.”? 
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the county Eoforwic, the old Northumbrian capital 

became the chief Scandinavian centre in England like now 

was Scandinavianised into lorvik, which subsequently fn Aone 
Nglo. 


Scandinavian dialect became Jorik, and finally, Tork y 
Thus we have Scandinavian influence in the very ate sean 
county. this 


There can be no doubt that these settlers were Danes 
Norwegians. They were part of the great army which Ja; tes 
in England in 866, which is known to have come from Detahs Ss 
plundering the lands about the mouth of the Rhine on uae 
way. ‘The leaders were Danish—Halfdan and his two Proton. 
were sons of the famous Danish Viking, Ragnar Lothbrok 


(Shagey-breeches). 


Under the Danes, Yorkshire became a realm of many free- 
holders, large and small, according to their rank and military 
services. The large freeholder was called a “hold,” which 
originally meant ‘‘a hero’’; the word appears with that mean- 
ing in Old English heleth, German held. The small freeholder 
was a ‘‘dreng,”’ a word which is found in the placename Dring- 
hoe in the East Riding, and Dringhouses in the West Riding. 
Under these were servile dependents of English blood, who 
appear in later records as “liesings,’’ that is, freedmen. There 
may have been Danes in the servile class as well, but if any, 
they were few. The number of freeholders in Yorkshire, as 
in other parts of Scandinavian England, by this system of 
distribution of land among the men of the army, became far 
greater than in Anglo-Saxon England, where large landholders 
were the rule. The large number of Scandinavian freeholders 
is apparent even in Domesday Book, though it was compiled 
only eighteen years after Wiiliam the Conqueror had made 4 
desert of half Yorkshire. 


York now had its own king, or, in the Danish dialect of 
the settlers, its kunungr. This Scandinavian title is preserved 
in several Yorkshire names: Conisborough and Coniston in 
the West Riding, and Conisthorp in the North Riding. Conis- 
borough (Cunungeburg in Geoffrey of Monmouth) is so-called 
because King Harold of England in 1066 held land there. Be- 


fore Harold the land was not a *royal possession, so We have 
evidence in this placename that the Scandinavian ae : 


kunung(r) or konung(r) was still in use in Yorkshire 10 
eleventh century. Also Coney Street in York was originally 


> = 0 eee eee 
* See Goodall, Placenames of South-West Yorkshire, under 


Conisborough. 


“the King’s street.” The na 
document as *Conyngstrete. 
The kingdom of York from the first w 4 turbulent 
and its rulers seldom had any peace, They had 
enemies in the kings of England; and if th 
l€ enmity of 6 


mMe€ Occurs jn a fifteenth, Century 


as realm, 
POWerf{y] 
&Y Made peace With 
Scandin 


; Tin AVians, 
€s Were incorrigi}] : 

drove out Halfdan after one year of his Pie Of ee Apel 
known Kings of York only five ruled Until their death, ae at 
these three were killed in battle. Heredity was very little 
regarded in choosing the King of York; he was elected ; “ 
the result was that any adventurer who was ee ea 


\ S strong enough 
to seize the throne was accepted as : 


: n fi 2 
Danish kingdom of York under the r g since oa 
Ireland, of Norwegian descent. The first of t 

ably Siefred. N 


nem Was prob- 
as king in an 


ot mentioned 
his name appears together with ¢ 


when Guthred died, coins were is 
Talone. Now 


the name Siefred 
Danish, and it is probable th 
Dublin, and the Viking who 
twice on Northumbria about 
with the other Danes who 
Alfred ; but the Danish attac 
Seems to have been slain. 
in the words of “The Danish 
army broke up; orthumbria, some to East 
Anglia, and those got themselves ships there 
and went southwards Overseas to the Seine.” This dispersal 
sh settlers to Yorkshire, 


an rather than 
arl Sigeferth of 


aving descended 
1893. Siefred made an alliance 


were Campaigning against King 
nsuccessful, and Siefred 
§, in 897, 


» now ruled by 
with disastrous effect. The Englis} 
Scandinavian lands in England. In 917 Leicester, the last 
-important Danish town in the Mid] 


ands, fell into the hands of 
4ithelfled, “the Lady of the Mercians,”’ the King’s sister. 
The Yorkshire Danes at once ma 


* The Registrum C 
St. Leonardi Ebor. 
quoted by Lindkvist. 

+ See Bjorkman, 
under Sigeferth ; 
Coins I., 221, 


} In Ethelweard’s Chronicle, anno 893. 


artarum et Munimentorium Hospitalis 
(MS. Cotton Nero D. III. c. 1413-22), 


Nordische Personennamen in England, 
and British Museum Catalogue of Saxon 


§ 


seemed as if the independence o!} the kingdom was at an end, 
But in 919 an adventurer from Ireland, Regnald, or Rognvald 
descended upon Northumbria with a fleet, took York, and was 
made king. With Regnald began a series of Irish Viking 
rulers of York, who were not finally expelled until 952, Thig 
Irish connection brought a stream of Scandinavian settlers from 
Ireland into Yorkshire. During the tenth century the Irish 
drove large numbers of Vikings out of their island, and most 4 
of them crossed to England. They settled chiefly in the north- 
western counties—Cheshire, Lancashire, Westmorland, and 
Cumberland, but many also followed the princes who became : 
kings of York. The Vikings of Ireland were mostly of Nor. 
wegian descent, so that we may expect to find Norwegian as 
well as Danish influence in the dialect and place-names of 
Yorkshire. The earliest Norwegian settlers may have come in 
with the Siefred already mentioned. Whether or not any 
Norwegians settled under his rule, it is certain that they were 
in Yorkshire under Regnald, for they are expressly mentioned 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. King Edward marched north 
with an army and suppressed the rebellion under Regnald ; 
Regnald ‘‘chose him as father and lord,”’ as did ‘‘all those 
who dwell in Northumbria, English and Danes and Norwegians, 
and *others.”’ 


The English kings allowed the Kings of York to retain their 
kingdom so long as they made submission and agreed to rule 
as under-kings. In 926, however, King Athelstan annexed 
the realm of York to the English crown. The annexation was 
somewhat premature, for the Scandinavians of York rebelled 
at every favourable opportunity. Athelstan’s activities in the 
north made an enemy of Constantine, King of the Scots, as 
well as the Scandinavians. Constantine made an alliance 
with Athelstan’s other enemies: first with Anlaf Quaran, leader 
of a Viking fleet, who considered himself heir to the throne 
of York. In 936 they were joined by another Anlaf, King of 
the Norse kingdom of Dublin. These allies invaded England, 
where they were joined by the Celts and Scandinavians of 
Cumberland and Westmorland, and by the Scandinavians of 
Yorkshire. Athelstan came north with his army and defeated 
this formidable combination at the great Battle of Brunanburh. 
As is well known, the victory is celebrated in a contemporary 
Anglo-Saxon poem, inserted in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; the — 
poem has been translated by Tennyson. Brunanburh was one 
of the greatest defeats which the Vikings ever suffered, - 
it made a lasting impression. In the thirteenth century, te 
tradition of the battle in Scandinavian lands was still vivid and 

eee Eee 


* Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Anno 924 (recte 921). 
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led. Though the battle is recorded by numerous chron- 
detai ‘one of them found it necessary to explain where 
iclers, Een was, and it has been a matter of controversy, 
Boar re reriens have assumed with *Plummer that “the site 
MS Eats must be looked for in a locality which would 
of ui eat rendezvous for the Scots, the Strathclyde Welsh 
ort Dublin Danes.’’ This is a mistake, for jt does not 
inet that Athelstan attacked them as soon as they landed. 
The Scandinavian account in Egil’s Saga says that he retired 
first to collect his forces, and William of Malmesbury also 
says that the Scandinavians had advanced. The Anglo-Saxon 
penn says that Anlaf fled all day to the Sea, and then across 
the sea to Dublin; that is, he must have been within a lone 
day's march of the west coast. Of the Many sites which have 
been suggested, these are possible: Bramber, south of the 
Ribble and Preston; Brough, in Westmorland ; and Burns- 
wark, in Dumfriesshire. The last-named site, however, seems 
to be too far north. 


But Anlaf Quaran was not to be denied hi 
Scandinavians of York rebelled again w 


d 


s kingdom.’ The 


hen Athelstan died in 
940, and in 942 they chose Anlaf Quaran as their king. At 


this point, King Edmund came up with an army and recon- 
quered the Midland Danes, and Anlaf thought it advisable 
to sue for peace. He was allowed to retain his kingdom, on 
condition that he be baptized, and rule as Edmund's under- 
king. Anlaf’s career was adventurous and romantic, though 
not more so than that of many another Viking prince. Yet 
more romantic legends grew up in England around his name 
than about any other Viking. William of Malmesbury tells 
a story, evidently from a ballad source, of how Anlaf, before 
the Battle of Brunanburg, spied on the English camp, in the 
disguise of a minstrel. As late as 1881 it was discovered that 
the romances of Havelok also referred to Anlaf Quaran. For 
Anlaf the Irish used the name Amlaibh ; in Welsh the Celtic 
form appears as Abloc or Abloic, and this was taken into 
English as Havelok. Thus the form of the name shows that 
some of the legends about Anlaf came from Ireland, probably 
by way of the Cumberland Welsh. It is certain that the 
Havelok legends refer to Anlaf Quaran and not to any of the 
Numerous other +Anlafs and Olafs, because in some versions 


the nickname Cuaran (“of the brogue,”’ referring to his Irish 
dress) is added. 


* In his edition of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Vol. 2, p. 140. 
t Olaf is a later form of the same name, 
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Anlaf’s true history is remarkable enough: § 
gaining the throne of York in 942 he pee He 
cousin Regnald, and w hile civil war between them s by his 
on, the English King Edmund fell upon them and ee Soing 
both out. Anlaf went to Ireland, drove another ¢ Pee them 
the throne of Dublin, and established himself Haman from 
in turn driven out by his brother, and in 949 returned t 0 
where he was proclaimed king. He made submissic 0 York, 
English king Eadred, and was allowed to retain vee ae 
on condition that he kept out the ex-king, Eric BisdioRar oe 
maintained himself for a time, but in 952 the men at 
drove him out and received Eric again. Anlaf rae ilats 
Ireland, and again won a kingdom there; but in the ¢ a 
Battle of Tara in 979 the Irish king Maelseachlainn en 
him and broke his power. He then entered the monastery of 
Iona, and died there in 980. ote 

As Anlaf is a Yorkshire hero of romance, it should not be 
irrelevant to consider his career in literature also. The earliest 
romances of Havelok are from the twelfth century, and are in 
the Anglo-Norman dialect. The older of these forms the first 
part of the poem entitled L’Estovie des Engies, written by 
Geoffrey Gaimar between the years 1147 and 1151. The other, 
the Lai d’Havelok, tells a story which is almost identical. It 


is this: 


aster 


“This is the tale of King Havelok, surnamed Cuaran, 
His father was Gunter, King of the Danes. A traitor 
slew Gunter and took the kingdom while Havelok was 
only a child. The traitor sought to slay him too, but 
a fisherman named Grim prepared a ship and sailed away 
to save him. They arrived at length at a haven, where 
they settled, and it was afterwards named Grimsby from 
Grim. Havelok took service at the court of the King, 
whose kingdom was somewhere in Lincolnshire. This 
king was a usurper, for the true ruler was the last king’s 
daughter. The usurper had promised to marry her to 
the strongest man in the realm, so he selected Havelok, 
his kitchen menial, as her husband, thus fulfilling his 
promise without danger of creating a rival for the throne. 
But the princess Havelok’s wife perceived that as he 
slept at night a marvellous flame issued from his mouth. 
She told a hermit of this, who assured her that Cuaran 
must be of royal blood. ‘He will be king,’ he sale, 
‘and you a queen. Re- 


Ask him about his parentage- 
Grim told 


member also to repair to his native place !’ 

them of Havelok’s birth, and ad to seek out 
Gunter’s old seneschal in Denmar 
Denmark and found the seneschal. 


vised them 
k. So they sailed f 
He gathered a host, 


II 


and they attacked the usurper 
his own hand. 

“When he had reigned for fou 
him to return to England. He § 
and sent a message to the 
inheritance. The King gath army, and the hosts 
met at Tetford in Lincolnshire, The battle lasted ti] 
nightfall without decisive result, But H 
advised him to Support his dead men 
increase the apparent number of his - The Usurper 
deceived by this made peace, and yj 
his realm.” 

About 1275 an English poem on 
independently of the Anglo-Norman poems. It tells 
very similar, but the Names of all the persons 
and Grim are different. Aj} th 
posed in Lincolnshire, an 


In these romances we 


» whom Havelok slew with 


r years his wife incited 
ailed with 4 freat fleet 
King dem “his Wife's 
ered his ; 


< Worthy, Anlaf 

with a local legend of Grimsby the 
teal Havelok had nothing to do with Grimsby, but the romantic 
tradition was so Stron 


and “Gryem.” 9 
Scandinavian heroes. His hist 
that of the Danj 1 appears as 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet) § Parallel of 
the Propping of the slai ; atagem adopted by 
5 The confusion may have existed already in the 
€ similarity 
ibh. Havelok has 

further been ¢ England with St Olaf. 


Their names 
areé identical, or, rather, Havelok i 
the same name. 


The author of the En 
that he thinks his 


glish poem shows 
Story is about Ste Olaf, for he Says that 
Havelok after his victory in England 

“swor , , , he sholde make 

A priorie to serven in ay 

1 for Grim, of monekes blake 
Tesu Crist, til Domesday . . 
In be tun 


pat of Gri 

* The earl ecount of Amleth which should be 

“ompared is that of Saxo Grammaticus, edited by: Holder, or 
Elton’s translation, 


x 


 _ 
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Now there was in Grimsby an abbey (Wellow 

(Austin) Canons, and it was ieee to Su oe of Black 
probably not founded by Olaf at all, but the author, | t was 
that an Olaf was associated with the town, evidentl a 
he must be the Olaf of the abbey. There is a firther ought 
found also in the French versions: Havelok boteceredea ees 
vellous flame, and so did St. Olaf. It burned over Olaf's age 
when he lay slain on the field of Stiklestad. = pody 


To return to the kingdom of York on the first expulsion of 
Anlan Cuaran in 944; the kingdom remained submissive % 
King Eadred of England until 947, when an exiled Norwegian 
prince, Eric Blood-axe, arrived with a large fleet. His nick- 
name was well earned: he was one of the bloodiest of Norse 
Vikings, and had slain three of his own brothers. But the 
assistance of his power tempted the Northumbrians; they 
rebelled, and proclaimed him king. Next year King Eadred 
came north and harried the land. As he was returning, think- 
ing that he had taught the Northumbrians a lesson, they sallied 
out of York and cut up his rearguard at Castleford. “Then 
the King was so wroth that he would have marched in again 
and destroyed the whole *land.’’ When the men of York heard 
of his intention, they were in a panic; thev expelled Eric 
Blood-axe, made submission to Eadred, and paid him a large 


sum. 


We have record of an interesting episode which took place 
at York during Eric’s short reign. An Icelandic poet named 
Egill, who had been attached to King Athelstan’s court and 
had fought on the English side at Brunanburg, came to York- 
shire unaware that Eric was in power. Eric was his bitter foe, 
because he had killed one of Eric’s sons and done him other 
injuries. Instead of attempting to escape, he chose to approach 
his friend Arinbjorn who was at Eric’s court. Arinbjorn tock 
him to Eric, who at once ordered him to be seized and beheaded. 
This would have been done without delay had not Arinbjorn 
reminded him that it was shameful to kill a man by night. As 
there was a heathen superstition about this, Eric postponed 
the beheading until dawn. Arinbjorn advised Egill to make 
a poem in praise of Eric, and recite it to him in the morning. 
Egill said he had no mind for the task, but he would try- 
So he spent the night composing the poem, and got it by heart. 
Eric did not wish to hear it, but yielded to Arinbjorn’s pet 
suasions. Egill then recited the poem magnificently, we are toc: 
It is still extant, in the spelling of some centuries later. 


* Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Anno 948 (Worcester version). 
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translation of a few stanzas will give an idea of its tcharacter 
“Hearken, O king—it will become you well—-how I 
recite my song, if I may have silence. Every man has 


heard what battles the king has fought, and Odin has 
seen where lay the slain. 

“There rose a din of weapons beating on the rims of 
the shields, the battle grew fierce about the king, the king 
still rushed on. There was heard the fate-laden song of 
weapons, the sword-stream flowed, sweeping mightly on. 

“The weaving of the spears faltered not above the King’s 
merry rank of shields, while the surging sea broke wrath 
fully under the warships’ banners. 

“The host sank on the shore at the meeting of spear 
therein Eric won renown. (Refrain.) 

“Further will I tell, if men will keep silence—I ha 
heard more of his deeds. The battle of the kings m: 
wounds to be multiplied ; swords broke upon the blac: 
shields. Blades hammered upon helm-crests, the wound- 
engraver bit—that is the point of the sword. I heard 
that Odin’s oaks (i.e., mighty warriors) fell before the 
gleaming sword in that play of iron. 

“There the points did eat, there edges did gnash; 


therein Eric won renown.” 


The saga which tells the story says: “King Eric sat bolt 
upright while Egill was delivering his poem, glaring at him. 
When the encomium was finished, he said, ‘The poem is mag- 
nificently delivered,’ and he then allowed Egill to go free, 
promising to have his life if he ever got him in his power 
again. The poem which saved Egill’s life is known as ‘“‘The 


Head Ransom.” 

After he was driven out, Eric lived by piracy until 952, 
when he was again received at York. But under threats from 
King Eadred the men of York drove him out again in 954. 
He was soon afterwards slain when he had invaded West- 
morland, by Anlaf Cuaran’s son Magnus, at the Battle cf 


Stainmoor. 

Eric’s death was the end of the kingdom of York, which 
now became an English earldom. But it was long before 
Scandinavian sympathies were forgotten. In the later wars 
with the Norwegians and Danes, Yorkshire is English rather 
than Scandinavian; but when William the Conqueror was 


EE — ey ————————————————— 
t+ There is a good text of the original in F, Jonsson’s edition 
of Egill’s saga, Altnordische Sagabibliothek, Halle, 1894, 
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reducing the English to submission, it was to Denmark tha 
Yorkshire turned for help. The Danish fleet which Was sent 
was resisted in East Anglia, but received with joy when 
entered the Humber. This rebellion, however, was disa: 


c 


Strou 
to Yorkshire. William bribed the Danes to depart, and 


marched north for vengeance. He ravaged Yorkshire with 
thoroughness that surpassed anything the Danes ever wr 
in England. Symeon of Durham, the oldest authority, 
about 1125, says, ‘‘No one survived who had lived in 
all either dead from the sword or from starvation, or 
their homes because of the famine. The land was so 
of cultivation that it was a widespread desert for ni 
Between York and Durham not a single village was j 
only as dens of wild beasts and robbers they were most fearful 
to travellers.”’ This description is probably exaggerated. The 
ravaging was in 1070; yet in Domesday Book, completed in 
1086, a good many freeholders bearing Scandinavian names 
are recorded in the ravaged area. Yet many lands are listed 
as still lying waste, so that the devastation, even if not so 
complete as Symeon says, must have been terrible. 


it 


ought 
Writing 
this Part, 
fled from 
destitute 
ne years, 
nhabited : 


A Scandinavian language was s 
the population had come to re 
Englishmen rather than Scandinavians. There is a story in 
the Norwegian saga of *King Harald Hardrada, which is an 
interesting illustration of this fact. After the Norwegian defeat 
at Stamford Bridge in 1066, the 


Marshal of Norway fled to- 
wards the coast. It was cold at the time, so when he met 
a carter on the road, who was wearing a lined coat, he said, 


“Will you sell your coat, farmer??? “‘Not to you,”’ replied 
the carter; ‘‘you are a Norwegian; I know you by your 
speech.”” Here we have the native Yorkshireman understand- 
ing the Norwegian, and answering in a language intelligible 
to him, yet he regards him as an enemy. The story cannot 
be pressed far, but if we suppose that the details are accurate, 
and the Norwegian actually said, ‘‘Viltu saelia kossung pinn, 
bonde?’’ we can see why the carter knew he was a Norwegian. 
The carter would probably have said, ‘‘Wiltu selia kasung pin.”’ 


poken in Yorkshire long after 
gard themselves Practically as 


In other parts of England a Scandinavian dialect was used 
late in the twelfth century. There is a Runic inscription in 
Norse at Barnspike, Cumberland, which must date from about 
1160-70, as it mentions the slaying of a man by a Norman land- 

* This saga forms part of Heimskringla, ed. F. peace 
Copenhagen, 1911; translated Magnusson and Morris, the S5ag* 
Library. Also in Fagrslinna, ed, Johnsson, p. 295: 
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owner, Robert de Vaulx, of whom something is *known. It 


seems likely that a recognizably Scandinavian dialect was 
spoken in Yorkshire at least as late as the beginning of the 
twelfth century. In this connection the placename Conis- 


borough, which dates from 1066, is significant as proof that 
the usual word for “king’’ was still the Scandinavian 
“‘kunung(r).”” 


During this period English was used in Yorkshire as well ; 
the two languages were spoken side by side, without much 
blending. This view is counter to that usually held, namely, 
that a blending of English and Scandinavian dialects was 
accomplished as early as the tenth century. The argument of 
those who hold this view is based on the phonological history 
of Scandinavian on the Continent. They say a certain sound- 
change, such as the u-mutation of a to o took place in Scan- 
dinavian in the tenth century; this change does not appear 
in the Scandinavian loanwords in English, therefore these 
words were adopted in the ninth century or early in the tenth. 
But the assumption of such sound-changes is carried too far: 
There is no evidence that they took place in Anglo-Scandin- 
avian. Almost certainly they did not, and sound-changes which 
took place in Norway and Denmark are of little use for dating 
loanwords from Scandinavians in England. The dialects di- 
verged, and Anglo-Scandinavian remained unchanged in many 
Tespects when in these it resembled Anglo-Saxon. The English 
texts of Yorkshire during this period give further proof that 
there was little blending. We have the English gloss of the 
Rushworth Gospels, written at Harewood, near Leeds, about 
950. The gloss shows practically no Scandinavian influence. 
There is a short inscription at Aldborough, which may be dated 
c. 1050-60: Ulf het areran cyrice for hanum and for Gunwara 
saula. This inscription contains the unique occurrence in Eng- 
lish of the Scandinavian dative of the pronoun hanum, ‘“‘him”’ ; 
otherwise the sentence is less Scandinavian than it would be in 
later Yorkshire dialect, which would have had kirke for cyrice, 
and raise(n) for areran. There is also a proclamation by 
Thomas, Archbishop of York 1070-1100, written by him in 
Norman, and translated at York into English. It contains a 
few Scandinavian words, but is less Scandinavian than York- 
shire texts of the 14th century. 


I do not know of any Yorkshire texts of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, but there are the Orrmulwm (c, 1210) and 
The Lay of Havelok the Dane (c. 1275) from Lincolnshire, 
and Cursor Mundi (c. 1300) probably from Durham. These 


* See Stephens’ Northern Runic Monuments, 
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texts are full of Scandinavian loanwords. Comparing therm with 
the early Yorkshire texts which | have just enumerated, 1 info, 
that the blending of Scandinavian and English dialects 


+ Faas . . ‘ } Was 
a nN she na , d y VV 1 centur y ‘ 
ceo! plis h d me inly ur Ing the ty elf e u 


Once the blending was accomplished, Scandinavian words 
from the resulting dialects were diffused over the rest of Eng- 
land. Many got into the London dialect, and so have become 
part of standard English. he pronoun they’’ (O. Seand, 
their) came in early from the East Midlands, but Londoners 
still said ‘Shem’? (=them) in ordinary use until nearly the end 
of the fifteenth century. The form ‘“‘them’’ (O. Scand. theim), 
which replaced it, was at one time as late as the fourteenth 
century—not in regular use south of the Humber. There js 
evidence, too, of diffusion of Scandinavian words from York- 
shire to the north. In North Durham and Northu 
Scandinavian settlers were not numerous, yet now the dialects 
of these districts are almost as Scandinavian as those of York- 
shire. Professor Mawer found in his study of the placenames 
of Northumberland and Durham that often English forms had 
been replaced by Scandinavian ; for example “burn,” a stream, 
by “‘beck.’? There must have been similar influence on the 


dialects, effective mainly in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, 


The firm hold of Scandinavian dialects in Yorkshire is proved 
by the large number of Scandinavian words still used in York- 
shire in the fourteenth century and at the present time. In the 
fourteenth century, the ratio of Scandinavian and native English 
words used was about 1—4. Significant also is the number 
of frequently used words which are Scandinavian. Many of 


the grammatical particles, words used only for structural pur- 
poses, are among them, such as: ; 


mberland, 


Pronouns—they, their, them. O. Scand. peir, peira, peim. 
Now also standard English, but formerly used 
regularly in Yorkshire when only an alternative 
form south of the Humber. 

hanum “‘to him.” ©, Scand. hanum. In English it 
occurs only in a Yorkshire inscription. 

wheym, ‘‘whom.” ©, Scand. hveim. 

at, relative pronoun, “that.” 
Yorkshire, O, Scand. at. 


Conjunctions—ok, ‘‘and,”” ©, Scand, ok. Obsolete in 
Yorkshire by the fourteenth century. 

at, “‘that.”’” ©, Scand., at. 

an, than. 


Still in common use 10 


Still in use. 
O. Seand,, an, Still in use. 


Conjunctive Adverbs—pogh, pof, tliof, from basi 
source as standard English ‘‘though.’' O, Scand 
*poh, 


are, “‘before.”” O: Scand., ar. Cf., the native ‘‘are 


Adyverbs—ay, ‘‘ever, yest) ©. Scand., ey. 
nay, ‘‘no.”” O, Scand., nel. 


yy 6 


ry 46 5) 


sum, som, adv. or conj., ‘‘as, so.’’ This word is 
of Danish rather than Norwegian origin. O. Dan., 
sum. Now used only in compounds as in ‘‘when- 
| somivver’’ (Whitby Glossary, etc.). 
helder, ‘“‘more,’’ “‘rather.’’ O. Scand., heldr. Still 
: in use, see ‘‘eilder’’ in Whitby Glossary, ete. 


Prepositions—til, till, ‘“‘to.”’ O. Scand., til. Now used | 
only when the following word begins with a vowel. 
at, “‘to’’ with the infinitive, e.g., ‘‘nowt at do.’’ O. 
Scand., at. 
um, ‘‘around,’’ “‘about.’’ ©. Scand., um. Still used 
in compounds, e.g., umstrid ‘‘astride’’ (Whitby 
Glossary). 


| Demonstrative Adjectives—slike, ‘‘such.’’ @FeScands 
slikr. The form ‘‘sike’? now used is the Scand. 
word (hence its long vowel), with the ‘‘l’’ dropped 


owing to the influence of the native form, ‘‘sich,”’ 
“such.’’ 


Verbal Forms—mun, man, ‘‘must,’’ ‘will.’ O. Scand., 
mun, man. 
es, “‘is.”’ O. Scand., es. ‘“‘Is’’ is- the corresponding 
native form. 
, “are.” ©. Scand., eru. ‘‘Are’’ is the corre- 
sponding native form. 
-and(e), the ending of the present participle. O. Scand., 
-ande. The weakened-ending now used -n may 
represent partly the older -ande, partly the stand- 
ard -ing. 


er(e) 


This type of loanwords indicates a very intimate blending of 
Scandinavian and English dialects in Scandinavian England, 
and especially in Yorkshire. This was to be expected, when the 
Scandinavian element in the population was so strong (the 
evidence of Domesday Book and other early documents con- 
taining names of landowners goes to show that they were in 
the majority in Yorkshire), and the dialects so similar. Old 
Icelandic and Old English were recognised as near relatives by 


— 
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many old writers, and the archaic Angto-Scandinavian qj), 
rewembled English even more clowly. In Teelandie tradi: 
eleventh cestury Scandinavian and English were regarded 


* ene tongue." 


An examination of the placenames of Yorkshire will 41.., fret 
to form 4 conception of the strength of the Scandi, 
element. Incidentally it throws some light on its Origins. 
Scandinavivn placenames of Yorkshire are Multitudin, 
They show clearly that Yorkshire was one of the most & 
dinavian parts of Fngland. Only Cumberland and Linco, 7 
oan rival it. The Scandinavian names are thickest in tho No 
Riding, numerous also in the East Riding, thinnest in the W, 
Riding. Toward the north of the West Riding there 
Scandinavian names, but in the south they are few. [pn 4) 
North Riding over 50 per cent. of the total number of plac, 
names are Scandinavian, or contain Scandinavian elements, 
also in the wapentake of Buckrose in the East Riding. Seay. 
dinavian names occur in large patches wherever there was 
fertile land, and around such centres as York and Whitby. 


These last two districts are the most Scandinavian parts of tie 
county. 


are mar 


a 


Tt is possible to distinguish some of the names as definitely 
egian or Danish. Names in -by and -fMorpe are usually 
Danish, though not exclusively so. Danish also is booth, 
though not often found. Norwegian are -scale “shed,” -thwaite 
“a clearing,’’ gill ‘‘a ravine,’ and bouth (found only in medi- 
eval forms)=booth from the Danish form. Names containing 
these elements are found in 


all parts of Yorkshire, proving 
that Norwegians and Danes were mingled in most parts of the 
county. There is one notable exception. The hilly north- 


western part of Yorkshire is predominantly Norwegian. Its 
memes resemble those of Cumberland and Westmorland, and 
it is probable that the Scandinavians here were an extension 
of the Cumberland-Westmorland settlements. They were Nor- 
wegian Vikings who came in from Ireland in the tenth century. 
They probably found this part of Yorkshire practically unoc- 


cupied, as the previous settlers naturally preferred land which 
was more easily cultivated. 


These Vikings from Ireland were partly Celticised, and we 
find that in some of their placenames, consisting entirely of 
Seandinavian elements, they have adopted the Celtic word 


ee ete es 


* As in Gunnlaug: saga (ed, Mo k, p. 1 , “There was one 
tongue in Restent and Norway before oe the Bastard 
conquered E ty 


EE —— - 
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order. Hence in medizval romances we hear of the Tarn 
Wathelyn, instead of Wathelyn Tarn. There is only one n ime 
of this kind in Yorkshire, in the north-west, as we should 
expect : Hillegrime, found in the *Percy Chartulary (p. 60), in 
which we have ‘‘Grim’s hill’’ or Grim Ss pool (O. Scand. 
hylr, a pool). Settlements of Irish Vikings in other parts of 
Yorkshire are indicated by such names as Ireby, Jreton, in 
which the first element represents the settlers’ nick-name of 
“Trishmen.’’ They brought with them Celtic words, a few of 
which were taken into English: cross (as compared with native 
cruche, French croix); kapall ‘‘a horse’’ (used in medizeval 
Yorkshire texts) ; ergh ‘‘a hill pasture,’’ which occurs only in 
placenames, and in a disguised form, as in the hamlet 7 Battrix, 
in the West Riding. 


It is usually impossible to distinguish loanwords as specific- 
ally Norwegian or Danish, but it is clear that both are found 
in Yorkshire dialects. For example, these are certainly Danish : 
gres now ges (grass), O. Dan. gres; amelle (in the midst), 
O. Dan. a melle ; sum in wheresumivwver, etc., 
thrave (bundle, number), O. Dan. { prafe. 


These are Norwegian: bound (pronounced bin in some 
dialects, ban in most of W. Riding), O. Norw. biinn, stem 
bun-; busk, O. Norw. buask; addile (earn), O. Norw. oBla, 
ala; graithe (to prepare), O. Norw. greida. 


Though the Scandinavians came to England at different 
periods, the loanwords are remarkably uniform in character. 
It is only here and there that loanwords of different strata can 
be distinguished. Most of the Scandinavian words were brought 
to England before the labial mutation of a to o took place: an 
exception is hold (O. Scand., holdr), which may therefore not 
have come into use in England until the tenth century. A 
Yorkshire word now most familiar in the form ettle “‘to intend,” 
also appeared in other forms “aghtle,”” “eghtle,” “attle,” 
Of these forms aghtle and eghtle belong to an earlier stratum 
of Scandinavian loanwords than attle, ettle. The older form 


still survives in the North Riding, now spelled airtle. 


The character of the Scandinavian words in Yorkshire 
dialects is homely and vigorous. Loanwords of all kinds are 


O. Dan. sum; 


* 


And pointed out by Ekwall. 
BoSvars ergh. 


++ 


Mr. J. R. Witty has pointed out to me that Yorkshire 
dialects are very rich in such words. He has collected 122 
dialect words meaning ‘‘to thrash, beat.’’ A good proportion 
of them are Scandinavian. 
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to be found, but especially three types + (1) Agriculturay 
ulary—such words as: gilt (pig), O. Scand, goltr, Pl. go, 
gavelock (bar used in making folds), O. Scand, gaflok » a)! 
(shaft), O, Scand. stong ; stec (ladder), O. Scand., stege, g); 
kern (churn), O, Scand., kirna; bigg (barley), De Sta.) 
byeg; and steg (gander), O. Scand., stegpi, ag Male 
(2) Natural features, as: ing (meadow), O, Seand. , ene ¢) 
(hill), O. Scand., fjall, *fella; foss (waterfall), 0, Bowne 
foss ; how (hill), O, Scand., haugr; beck (stream), ©, <; 
bekkr; and carr (pool or marsh), O. Scand., Warr, *Je, 
(3) A vaguer class of words, those of an unpleasant +, Vice’ 
It is most remarkable that such a large proportion of the 
pleasant words should be of Scandinavian Origin, 
example: natter (grumble), O. Scand., gnatra; staker (st 
ger), O. Scand., stakra; niggle (be stingy), ¢. Norw NS 
muck, cf. O.N. myki, Dan. mug; sower (mud), ©, See 
saurr; skrike (screech), cf. mod. Norw., skrika; and Rect 
(beat), cf. O. Scand. skelpa n., a wry face. es 


VOen), 


er. 


ett 
St. 


p 

The Scandinavian languages have a gift for *Vigorous 
realism, which we find in its finest form in Icelandic literature 
which we find in its finest form in Icelandic literature 


The Scandinavian element in Yorkshire 
little of the literary character of Icelandic. The loanwords 
are vigorous, but in general are lacking in grace. This js 
Strange, as the Scandinavians who came to England were by 
no means illiterate. I have quoted (in translation) a specimen 
of their songs, and mentioned a romance of 


a é Tom Scandinavian 
origin. There were still more Scandinavian stories which found 
their way into English literature; and there is evidence of some 


connection between Scandinavian and English  alliterative 
poetry. The alliterative poems of the fourteenth century, some 
of which were composed in Yorkshire, contain survivals of 
Scandinavian element in the population was so strong (the 
alliterative phrases, “‘the more and the mynne”’ (the more and 
the less), “‘garsome and gold” (treasure and gold), ‘‘a birde 
bright in bower” (a lady beautiful in bower) and some others 
come from Scandinavian poetry. There is a close connection 
also between the English ballad, which flourished mainly in 
Scandinavian England, and the Scandinavian ballad. They 
agree in form and in matter. Of the English ballads which 
have any claim to medieval origin, about half are paralleled 


» however, shows 


* In the introduction to this Glossary, the statement is Pace 
that 07 words of the first 200 are Scandinavian. This * 
absurd. I counted only twenty-three. 


ee lD!lClC—E—— Eee 
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by Scandinavian versions, The English ballad in fact 
largely the creation of Scandinavian England, 
The Scandinavian element in Yorkshire 


dialects to-day 
much slighter than in medieval times. Scandinavian wo 
are gradually being replaced. In medieval Yorkshire tox: 


ratio of Scandinavian and English words used was about | 
In the “Glossary of the Cleveland district I find 
one word in ten is Scandinavian. This loss of Scandinavi. 
vocabulary accompanied a dilution of Scandinavian blood 
Yorkshire; the period of most r 

that of the industrial revolution. 
Conqueror’s devastation and 
Flemings and Frenchmen unde 
Yorkshire remained mainly Sc 
sonal names and the dialect o 
show that the new settlers we 


that abo 


1} 
apid change was undoubtedly 


Even after William the 
the planting of colonies of 
r Norman and Angevin rule, 
andinavian in blood. The per- 
f Yorkshire in the Middle Ages 


re not numerous. But with the 
shifting of population which accompanied the industrial revolu- 


tion there was a great influx of less Scandinavian population. 
At the present time, Scandinavian types can not be as readily 
observed as in some other parts. of England—Cumberland, for 
instance. 

As the history of Scandinavian words in En 
yet been satisfactorily dealt with, it 
dialects should be examined sci 
vanishes. There are many g 
useful for many purposes, but 


glish has not 
is important that the 
entifically before the material 
lossaries of Yorkshire dialects, 


deplorably unscientific. I should 
welcome the appearance of glossaries compiled with the scient- 


ific care of Mr. G. H. Cowling’s ‘“‘Grammar of the Hackness 


Dialect,”’ which, in my opinion, is the most useful treatment 
a Yorkshire dialect has received. 


APPENDIX. 


Tue Scanprinavian Kincs OF YORK. 


Name in Huglish Authorities, Old Scandinavian Name. 


Date of Reign. 
Healfdene. Halfdanr. 876-77. 
Guthred (also called *Gudrosr (Knitr). 880-94. 
Cnut). 


Siefred, Sigeferd. 

A8pelwald (a West Sax- 
on rebel), 

Cig yar a rer eer 

§ According to Symeon of Durham, he began to rule in 883, 
but he says also “thirty-two years from the birth of King 
Alfred,”’ which makes 880. This is confirmed by the Libellus 
de primo Saxonum vel Normannorum adventu, which says 
Guthred ruled fourteen years. See the Rolls Series edition of 
Symeon, ii., 114, and 377. 


*Sigrfredur, SigroBr. 893-96(2)§. 
900-902. 
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Tut SCANDINAVIAN KINGS OF YORK (Continued) 


Name in Huglish Authorities. Old Scandinavian Name, D 
Healfdene (son of 7 Halfdanr. we SER 
Healfdene I. ?) (?)-910, 

Eowils. Iurils (?) or 16eiein 

Regnald, Regnold. Regn(w)ald(r). 919-21, 

Rognvaldr, 

Sihtric. Sihtriuk, Sigtryggr, 921-26, 
GuWfrid. *Gubdfredur, Gudrodr. 927. 

Anlaf Gudfrids sunu. Anlaifr, Aleifr, Olafr. 940-42, 
tAnlaf Cwiran (Cuaran) 36 $3 cs 942-44 & 948-59 
Eric [Blood-axe] Eirikr Blddox, Garena see 


+ Healfdene and Eowils are named as Scandinavian kin 
killed at the Battle of Tottenhall in 910. Eowils js Rieu 
to explain as a Scandinavian name. Plummer suggests that 
the true reading may be ‘‘Eowel Wilisc cyning,”’ that is, Howel 
a Welsh king. But there is no evidence that the Welsh took 
part in this campaign. 


} The Havelok of the romances. 
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A GLOSSARY OF MINING TERMS IN 
COMMON USE AMONG THE MINERS 


OF 


AIR 


GREENHOW HILL IN YORKSHIRE. 


By H. J. L. Brurr. 


BLAST. Contrivances for the purpose of forcing fresh 
air into mine workings are called air blasts; there were 
several kinds in use in the past on Greenhow. Water, 
or “‘watter blast,’’ was constructed on the principle that 
water, when allowed to rush down a pipe vertical 
or inclined, would sweep air along with it. The air thus 
pent up was allowed to escape at the points along the 
pipe where it was desired to do so. Generally, water 
was allowed to run down a vertical pipe in a shaft escap- 
ing by an under-level, while the air was piped to such 
places where there was no natural circulation of air. 
Another contrivance was to erect on the pit-head a box 
called a ‘‘horse-head’’? which was open at one end, the 
other end communicating with a pipe leading down into 
the mine. The box was arranged so that it could be 
turned in the direction of the wind. The open end of the 
box was wider than the other end, so that the air was 
forced to enter the pipe and the mine. 


FLAP, Ars Looup. The ars flap is a board to which 
is fixed a rope. The rope again was fastened to the 
rope of a jack-roll, in similar fashion to a ‘‘bosun’s 
chair.’ It is used for lowering men into a shaft or stope 
or similar inaccessible places, Instead of a board, a simple 
loop of a rope is also used, secured round the waist of 
the man about to be lowered. This is called ‘‘ars looup.’’ 


BACK. A joint in the rock, due to faulting as a rule, and 


carrying clay. 


BARGAIN. A contract made by one or two miners with the 


agent of a mine or with the mineral owner, if he owns 
the smelt mill, to get and dress ore or only to get bowse. 
Sometimes a bargain, as will be understood from the 


a a a 


— 
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Bareaw (Continwed), 


above, refers to a piece of ground, surface or wn 
ground, and the bargainers or bargain men delive: 
dressed ore at the mill. They may be supplied 
timber or have the right to get timber for then 
from a certain wood, or may have to find everythin, 
themselves. The terms can vary in many ways, S,,, 
times, when the bargain is with a mine agent, the | 
gain may consist in driving a level, but, as a rule 
referred to the getting of ore. : 


BEAR. Part of a vein, which at this point carries ore, 
BEATER. Stemming rod for stemming the holes when Jog, 


BED. A bed may be just a thin seam of shale separa; 
two strata of rocks; these fatter will then be thick }. 
either of limestone or gritstone. The old miners alywa.. 
believed that a change took place wherever a vein ice 
through from one bed into another. P 


BED. See Hotching. 


BELLAMED or Belloned. This word is pronounced either 
way. Cattle or fowls—in fact, any animals or Biman 
beings may become “‘bellamed,’’ or suffer from lead: 
poisoning. It depends on whether it is caused by smelt. 
ing fumes or drinking water containing lead salts. [n 
rare casts, it may be through drinking water charged 
with fine lead ore in suspension. I know of one case 
where a cow died from this. The stomach, when opened 
was covered with fine coe which looked like silk. When 
it is caused by fumes, cattle get lamed and reel about. Is 
it possible that the original of the word may come from 
the Norse ‘‘baal”’ or fire, and therefore means lamed from 
the fire, that the word should thus be ‘‘Baal-lamed.’’ In 
the olden times the lead was smelted on the top of or 
brow of certain hills where there was a good draught ; 
these are still called ‘‘baal’’ hills, ‘‘baal’’ banks, ‘‘bell’’ 
banks, and so on. Under such conditions it was quite 
easy for cattle to become poisoned both from the fumes 
and the more deadly dust of the fires. Certain pieces 
of ground were avoided by the farmers, as their cattle 
was sure to suffer. 


BELLISSES. Blacksmith’s bellows. 
BING. A weigh of dressed lead ore, blue metal as a rule, 


as white or grey metal carries a higher percentage of 
lead. It scaled 8 cwt. 


ne 
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BINGSTEEAD. Bin or storage place for dressed ore ready 


for ‘‘weighing off.’’ 
NI I< 7. inice 

BINKSTONE or Binkstun. Same as knockstone. Com 
Norwegian Banke=to knock, beat. 

BIRDS-EYES. | Vein matter carrying galena of the size of 
peas or birds’ eyes. The word applied to the ore only, 
and was a standard of measure, like ‘‘Brangly,’’? when 
the specks were larger. i 


p. 
I 


BLACK AIR or Black Damp. Poisonous or unbreathable air. 
It is called black air, as no candles will burn in it, and 
consequently places where such air occurs are always 
plunged in darkness. In Yorke Level, Merryfield, for a 
length of so yards or so, no candle would burn. The 
galloway used for waggoning always stopped on his own 
accord when he was through the black air zone to allow 
the candle he carried in a lantern under his chin to be lit. 
(Joss Pounder told me this.) I have been told by old 
miners that this kind of air oozes out of the shale and 
grit rocks. I have never heard that black air occurs in 
limestone rock. 


BLACK JACK. Zinc blende, sometimes also just called 
CP fexelie, 2 


BLACKNESS. Shale strata. 


BLANCH. ‘‘Blanched wey metal— glistening with streaks of 
ore. ‘‘Not a blanch o’ metal’’—no sign of ore. 

BLOBB. Lumps of ore from the size of a doubled fist. 

BLOBBY. Veins carrying ore in blobs are called “‘blobby.”’ 

BLOW-BACK. When a hole by accident is bored nearly 
through to a clay bed, the explosion will merely expend 
itself in breaking through to the bed and do no more. 
This is meant when they say that a “‘hole has blown 
back.”’ 

BLUE JOCK. Fluor spar, in this case of a blue colour. A 
vein on the south-east side of Greenhow Hill was called 
“Blue Jock Vein.” 

BOOMMEL BEE ARS. When steel was tempered. to show 
several colours, the temper was called “‘boommel bee 
ars,’’ and was considered the best temper for cold chisels 
and the like, being tough and hard at the same time. 


BOOSE or Bowse. Vein matter which has been worked out 
or wrought and which carries ore is called ‘“‘bowse.’’ It 
is separated out below, and when brought to the surface 
is emptied into the teems. ; 


——— ns 
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BRACES. In the olden days the bowse was hand 


BRANGLY. Vein matter carrying galen 


BRASHY. Old wood attacked by 


BREAK or Brak. When the wood in a 


au 


Picked q 
well as possible in the mine, and the portion con 


ore was placed in a leather bag, which was 
by means of a leather thong to a set of leather 
or braces strapped to the body of a man or 
boy. The thong passed between the boy's legs, and he 
then pulled the bag containing the bowse trailing behing 
him along the narrow and tortuous passages or drifts 
Sometimes this was very hard work, as not only were 
the bags heavily loaded, but the boy’s hands Suffered 
from the sharp stones cutting into them. They, therefore 
sometimes would wear pads on their hands as well as on 
their knees, which was more important, as trousers don’, 
heal up when they have been cut. When they arrived 
with their bags at the foot of the draw-shatts, 
emptied the contents into the kibbles. 


‘Aining 
attached 
harness 
usually 4 


they 


é : a in sizes bigger than 
peas is said to be “‘brangly.’’ See birds’-eyes.  “'T’vein 
war nice an’ brangly.”’ 

fungus in a mine may look 
sound, but is “brashy’’=rotten. 
n old level has given 
, It is called a break or 
new timber if too much 
single layer of roofing, 


way and let the coating down 
brak. It may even occur with 
coating has been piled up on a 
As a rule, where there is a lot of deads to coat away, 
the thickness of stone is gauged by the dimensions of 
available sizes of timber, and a roof of stemples and 
boards is made. Where there are large overhead stopes 
being worked out, the distance vertically is fixed once 
for all, and the insertion of them is automatically reeu- 
lated. Not so in the case of re-opening old mines, where 
all the timber is gone. Then this is a rather delicate 
matter to decide. 


BREED. Favourable conditions of the veins are said to breed 


metal. (See also North Veins.) The junction of two 
veins crossing or the intersection between a vein and a 
flatting bed is said to breed metal. 


BUCKER or Boocker. This is a kind of hammer with a broad 


and flat face, wherewith the ore or the bowse is crushed 
small into a reasonable size on the knock-stone. The fore- 
going operation is called to bucker or ‘‘boocker. 


BUCKET. (1) Piston of a mine pump; (2) In peat cutcing, 


one spade graft is called a bucket or “hoocket.’? Thus 
the peat is three boockets deep, that is, below the upper 
mossy portion which is removed, 


BUDDLE or Booddle. A flat trough of smooth boards or faced 
with cement on which the smithom is placed while a small 
stream of water washes the fine particles of sand and 
clay away down the slightly inclined surface of the bud- 
dle. The smithom is gently stirred and turned over all 
the time with a shovel. 

BUDDLE WATER. The quantity of water used for the pre- 
ceding process represented to the old miners as well as 
the present-day miners a measure of water by means of 
which they used to compare the volume of streams or 
trickles of under-ground waters. Thus a man will say: 
“Mony a grate watter war roonnin in’’ or ‘‘Mabbeay 
fower or five booddle watters brast oot wal shot went.” 
The graduation is: Grate watter, booddle watter, pisser, 
dropper, and ‘‘Watter was suin’ oot”’ or bleeding. 

BULL or Bulling Iron. An iron bar, pointed at one end, used 
for opening wet bore holes which have been filled with 
clay and stemmed hard. The powder would then be 
inserted in a paper into the reamered hole, which would 
then be tamped or stemmed in the usual way. If the 
hole was not too wet, this method would allow the hole 
to be fired before the powder got too damp. If a hole 
was running water, it might become necessary to enclose 
the powder in a tin tube. 

BUNNING or Boonnin’. Platform in a shaft or in a rise or 
stope, resting on cross timbers or stemples let into the 
rock. 

BY-BARGAIN. A bargain which the bargainers were allowed 
to work to suit their own convenience. 


CANNEL (Candle). The old men used tallow candles, the best 
quality of which had a green thread in the wick. During 
the War, tallow candles were very difficult to get, and 
at times the tallow was quite yellow and brown, and 
smelt unpleasantly. The men told me it made them sick, 
and there was no doubt there was a rather sickly smell 
in the workings from these candles. 

CALLISED. This word is generally used about building 
stones which have gone hard by exposure. It is, however, 
also used about all kinds of stone which the old men 
used to believe hardened through the influence of the 
atmosphere. 

CAPTAIN. Old term for Mine Agent. 

CASTING. According to the direction of the wind, the 
external temperature, and also the run of the underground 
workings, a shaft will either have an up or a down 
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Castinc (Continued). 
draught, called “‘casting.’’. In cold and frosty weather, 
the moisture in the relatively warm, damp air coming out 
will condense, and it then looks as if the shaft is on fire 
and is smoking. 


CAWK or Coke. Barytes or sulphate of barium, also called 
heavy spar. 

CHATS. Bowse when broken up on the knock-stone ready 
for the hotchin tubs. 

CHEEK or Vein Cheek. The veins are, as a rule 
defined by a smooth division between the rock or country 
and the minerals of the vein. This is not, however, 
always the case, but the division can, as a rule, be made 
out if looked for. The plane of division is called the 
“cheek.’? 

CLACK. The valves of pumps are called clacks.: 

CLARTEY. Clayey, dirty, sticky dirt. 


CLEVIS. The hook attached to the end of a Winding rope is 
called a cleyis. They generally had a spring which 
prevented the kibbles from being knocked out of the hook 

when raised or lowered. 
| CLEVIS SPRINGS. Clevis springs were always rubbed with 
candle-grease before being plunged into water wi 
i| were tempered. The old miners were of the opi 


» Clearly 


hen they 


nion that 
they became more resilient by this treatment. 
CLIMMIN. Climbing. 
CLIMMIN SHAFT. Climbing or Way-gate shaft. Timbered 


and provided with bunnings. 


| CLOCKS. Loose pieces of rock embedded in clay joints. 

i} Used by an old miner, but I cannot obtain verification 

for this word. 

COATING. Deads, or stones not containing any ore, if left 
inside the mine are either packed into abandoned workings 
or on the top of wooden platforms over the levels or in 
the stopes. In each case it is called “coating.” 

COMPANY LEAD. Lead belonging to the Comp 
tinguished from duty or royalty lead. 


CORK END. Small end of a powder-horn. The other end 
was closed with a wood plug, and was called the bottom. 
The cork end was fitted with a loose wooden stopper 
with a collar. If covered with clay, the powder would 


keep dry even if left in the mine for quite a time, “Fur 
monny a bakin,’’ 


any as dis- { 
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GOW or Coe. The very finest crushed lead ore which is { 
when the bowse is buclered is so fine that it « , 
retained on the buddle. All refuse water from the prati 
tables as well as from the buddles is led into fl 
or cow dems or dams, where, as there is hard}; 
current, the cow is deposited as a grey fine slime 
which when dried is like dust. Cow thus co 1 wy 
} represent from 2 to 8 per cent. of the cow collected ja | 
the ‘‘dem.”’ | 
COWL RAKE. An implement of iron provided with a long } 
| or a short handle. The iron portion was crescent-shz ! 
with a socket at right angles to its piane, into 


HiCs 


| the wooden handle fitted. The long-handled ones 
used for grating, while the short ones were used on the 
knockstone. 


CREWK or Crook. Hook used for drawing the kibbies on to 
the ground when they arrived at the top of the shaft. 
Kibble crewk. 
CROSS CUT. A level or drift driven between two parallel 
veins. 
CROSS THING, or Thing. A fault, not always a cross vein. 
CROSS VEIN. This is generally a vein running in a direction 
contrary to a proper vein, as a rule in the north and south 
direction. It is not always a fault, as, for instance, on 
Craven Moor a vein called “Pity Me” carries ore and 
fluor spar, as well as lime spar, like all cross veins do. 
CUNLITH or Cundith. Stone culvert. ‘“Cunlith ” is not 
used as often as “‘Cundith”’ ; in fact, I believe the former 
not to be Greenhow at all, though Kit uses it. Probably 
the same as ‘‘Conduit.’’ 
DEADS. Stones which are blasted out are called ‘‘deads.”’ 
Deads do not contain any vein matter. Deads are either 


wound out and shot on the dump or left inside, when they 
are coated. 


DEAD BEDS. Unpreductive beds. On Craven Moor, there 
- are three ‘“‘bearing beds’’; the other strata are referred 
to as above. 
DEG. To sprinkle with water, to leak. ‘‘T’toob degs.”’ 


DEM or Dam. A mine reservoir is called a ‘‘dem’’ or ‘‘dam.”’ 
It may be a reservoir to supply the boilers, engine dem, 
or to maintain a constant supply of water for dressing, 
or a catch-pit for waste, called a ‘‘Cow Dem.’’ 


DODGER. Pin fastening the door of a wagon or which pre- 
vents the wagon from tipping up by itself if a tip wagon. 


DOG or Dog Spike. Square thick nail with a one. 


DOG TOOTH RYDER. Galeite, when crystal) 
sharp cones or pyramids, very like and aby 


‘ 
FUT 


size as dogs’ cye-teeth. Sometime the calcite. th 
as it is Called, is brown ‘“‘boornt ryder,”’ some; ain 
white. It is the vein matter next to the coun e 
DOOR STEAD. Square setting of timber in a level jc 4) i 
a door stead or ‘doar steead.’’ In soft ground. ; ; 


e kk vel 


is advanced only a short distance, dependent on 


tt a ’ 
sistency of the earth, when a door stead is put Up and 
boards and stopping placed all round the 4, ame and 
hammered forward as the level advances. When nee 


considered safe, a fresh door stead is put in. 


DOWK. A mixture of sand and clay which will Tun wh 
wet is called ‘“‘dowk.’’ Occurs mostly in lough titles, 
On cutting some old workings, a man reporting this 
said: ‘Thar war nowt bud dowk an’ deeads Fevule? 
cade man.”’ ide 

DRAW SHAFT. A shaft which is used only for winding out 
of or drawing is called a draw shaft. “ Draw Shafts ar. 
plain, untimbered shafts without bunnings. * 

DRESS. To separate the ore from the useless mineral matter 
is called ‘‘To dress.’’ It involves: Grating, hand-pick- 
ing, trunking, buckering, hotching and buddling. 

DRESSING PLACE. This may either be an open, covered 
or built-in place, where ore-dressing takes place. 


DRIFT. (1) Small level driven in a vein or off a vein to try 
it or to search for a lost portion of a vein, or to act as 
a means of communication between two main levels. 
Sometimes a cross-cut is called a drift. In Arkengarth 
Dale, levels are also called durk drifts. (2) A blunt 
steel fastened to a handle like a hammer, used for punch- 
ing holes in hot iron, was called a drift. 


DRIVING END. The square end, as opposed to the rounded 
or egg end, of a stemple is called the driving end. When 
the stemple is put in the egg end remains stationary in 
the round hollow and the other end, the driving end, is 
placed in the groove, called the ricket, the stemple is 
driven home into the square pocket. The ricket is always 
cut vertically downwards with the pocket at the bottom. 
(See Stemple.) 


DROPPERS, In certain places water keeps dropping from 
the roof, either coming from some small and often invie- 
ible crack in the rock or the place may be the lowes 
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Droprers (Continued) 
point of the roof and water from several such minute 
cracks, or it may be condensation water which col! 
on the surface of the rock. Such spots are well known 
and avoided by the men. If they have to work under 
dropper, they place boards up to catch the dropper. If 
the stream is rather powerful it is called a pisser. In 
wet seasons a dropper may become a pisser. 


DRY. When a vein shows no signs of ore in it, it is said to 
be dry. Sometimes a vein may be dry without being 
nipped, but it is seldom nipped without being dry. 


DUB or Doob. (1) A deep place in a beck is called a dub or 
“doob”; (2) a rain-water tub is also called a dub or 


““doob.’’ 


DURK DRIFT. In Arkengarthdale, a narrow drift or level 
is called a “‘durk drift’’ ; it is not necessarily a top drift. 


DURK WAGON. A special very narrow wagon is used in 
durk drifts. 


DUTY or Duty Lead. The lead retained by the mineral owner 
as royalty. 


EGG END. This is the rounded end of a stemple. (For par- 
ticulars, see Driving End and Stemple.) 


FAIRY PIPES. The small-headed clay pipes used a hundred 
years ago and more. 


FAULT. A fissure which does not carry ore is called a fault. 
The strata on each side of the fissure have as a rule 
suffered tranlation either vertically or horizontally. Hence 
the term, the strata being at fault. The older form is 
“Throw’?=Down throw, up throw, etc. Also ‘Hitch.’ 


FEATHER. These were the half-round pieces of iron which 
were used in conjunction with long and thin wedges to 
split the rock. (See further under Plug.) 


FELKS. Felloes of a wheel. 


FIRE (To). To fire is to explode the powder or dynamite 
charges in the holes drilled for the purpose. One says: 
‘Are you going to fire?’’—‘‘Yes, Jack is firing.’’ Again 
one generally speaks of firing a hole, not a shot; the 
latter is not good parlance. One always says: ‘‘Holes 
have gone,’’ never ‘“‘Shots have gone.’’ Then again: 
“All t’oles ’ave gone,’’ which means that all the charges 
have exploded and none have missed. 
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FLATTING or Flatting Bed. A space generally nearly hori 
zontal filled with vein matter,* mostly lime spar, . 
frequently fluor spar or barytes. It has been formeg b 
water in the first instance, dissolving the rock °Y 
a hollow space, which has then gradually filled Up wit? 
cale spar, carbonate of lime (lime spar) in Solutj = 
percolating through from above, or with minerals jp tl 
tion coming from below, which, on cooling and ees. 
pressure, have been deposited. The structure of 4; 
crystals vary as between the form they assume in q ,,.;- 
and in a flatting. This to the old man was his only q e 
truest means of deciding whether he had a flatting 3... 
or a vein, so steep can a flatting sometimes stand. ‘ae 
times a flatting will contain nothing but barytes, \ .._ 
cutting through or coming into contact with a flay... 

always ‘‘breeds metal.”’ ee 


FLATTING STUFF. Mineral matter from a flatti; 


2 j Ng bed j: 
called “‘flatting stuff.”” As explained above, its rac = 
decided the formation. eae 


FLINT. Before safety-matches were used, the o 
carried flint and steel in a tin box along with tinder and 
touch-paper. To obtain a light, a spark was made ‘ 
catch on the tinder and then a piece of touch-paper se 
made to “‘catch’’ ; this lighted spot would then be Panne 
or blown into a flame. (See Tinder.) . 


) leavine 


+1 
tn 


Id miners 


FLISH, Flish Off. Flake of stone knocked off an ede. Flak 
ing a piece of stone off. 4 2 
FLUID SPAR. Fluor spar, also by the old miners called 
“Blue Jock.’’ Blue Jock is Derbyshire name for fluor 
spar, and has probably come in with Derbyshire miners 
in the past. : 
FODDER or Fother. One-twentieth of a ton of lead. 
used in 1794; about the same quantity of lead ore. 


FOOT WALL. When a vein hades, is not vertical, the side of 
the vein which disappears under one’s feet is called the 
‘foot wall,”’ the other side the “‘hanging wall,’’ or just 
the “hanging.” 

FOREFIELD or Forehead. This is the inner end of a level, 


drift or cross-cut. ‘‘Forehead’’ is mostly used about 
main levels. (See Level Head.) 


FORK. A horizontal setting of timber in a shaft is made up 
of four pieces of timber, two sliders and two forks. Now 
the fork is what otherwise would be called a “‘tenon,”’ 
but in olden times it was a real fork, as it consisted of 


Also 


Fork (Continued), 


two round prongs which fitted intc 
augered out of the sliders. The writer, 
old workings, actually found ‘‘in situ’’ 

a couple of forks and corresponding s\ic 
esting as a detail of construction, and 
shows the derivation of the term. V 
are kept apart by means of ‘‘tommies.'’ FE 
lagging is placed, and driven down : 


with safety against the running of the shaft, 
| FULLER or Fulling Iron. This is a tool shape d somewhat 
like a hammer-shaft. Used for making hollows in hot 


iron. It was held on to the iron, and struck with the 
big hammer. 


FUSE, MATCH. The modern term ‘‘fuse’’ applies to gutta- 


[ee 


percha or rope fuse, but in the olden times a fuse and 
a match could be the same thing. Thus a wheat straw 
filled with powder was a fuse, but a rush with its pith 
removed and then filled with powder was always called 
a “rush match.’” Both were made by taking straws 
(wheat), about eight to nine inches long, or rushes of the 
same length with the pith removed, placing the thick 
end of the straw between the third and fourth fingers 
close to the palm, then drawn nearly through so that 
the end of the straw was level with the palm, and after 
pouring some loose powder into the palm, work it gradu- 
ally into the straw. The other end of the straw was 
closed with a small lump of clay. They were lit by 
means of a match made from greased paper, as a rule. 


GALLOPER. Small vein striking off from the main vein when 


GIN. 


these lose themselves or it may be a connection between 
two portions of the same main vein. It is not a cross 
thing or a north vein. 


A gin was an apparatus used for hoisting ore, bowse, 
etc., out of a shaft by means of a horse. It consisted 
of a large wooden drum mounted on a vertical axle, 
one end of which was supported by a foot bearing and 
the other end (the top) was prevented from falling over 
by means of cross beams and stays. The drum was 
mounted high enough to enable a horse to be harnessed 
to a horizontal lever arm. The rope was wound round 
the drum a few turns and the ends passed over sheaves 
and down into the shaft. To one end was attached the 
full kibble coming up, and to the other end the empty 
kibble going down. This was a double-acting gin, but 
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GIN (Continued), 
a much simpler contrivance consisted of a loose Pulley 
(gin pulley), over which a rope passed, on 


© end of Which 
attached to the harness of the horse and the other end 
to the kibble. To get a straight pull, the rope, Ben 
being fastened to the harness, was Passed over g ted 
pulley close to the ground, The horse simply wali : 
backwards and forwards, the kibble being pulled f Kec 
let down accordingly. This was single-acting, P or 

GLISSY. Shiny. ‘“feem's very glissy”=The team gle; 

or glistens. Not considered a good and Promising” cams 
of bowse. Parce] 


GLUT. When stones and timber, or either, binds in 


they are said to ‘‘glut.” Old abandoned Shafts pera, 
posely glutted. When a shaft Tuns, it takes q pur 


; long tim, 
to settle before the glutted materials settle down. me 


n. 
GOR. Sticky, dirty clay. “Olq man,” 


4 as a rule, 
dirty, and I have heard it used when 


we c 1 is very 
ut an old i 
sump-foot. TELE 
GRAIN, (1) This is a very old word meaning branch. I don’ 
think there will be more than two men up on Greetihon. 
now who will have heard this Word used, Kit Storey a 
Will Longthorn. Will once said to me about two eset 
branching away from each other, holding his Whip-stoci, 

and lash away from each other: “Devils grain lil 
this.” Bin Hannam said - = ; 


anches 
formed by a branch used foe 


turning over the sheaves wl the threshing 
Shing- 


floor by hand was called a grain. This was told me by 
an old farmer, and shows that the word Was used not 
only in mining parlance. 


GRATE. In the floor of a teem at the front is a grate. The 
water, which is allowed to Tun on to the bowse in the 


teem from a launder across the middle of the teem, 
washes the bowse, and a man standing on the grating- 
table works the bowse about w ake immedi- 


ith a cowl r 
ately above the grate. The small stuff falls or is carried 
through the grate by the water, and it drops into the 
trunk box below. The big lumps that will not go through 
are picked over by hand, all rock sorted out, and the 
metal-carrying bowse taken over to the knock-stone, 
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TE WATTER. The quantity of water need from grating 


Coe and trunking. The old miners used to measure the 
amount of water running out of a joint or anywhere by 
“erate watters,’’ “‘booddle watters,’’ and so on. (See 
Buddle Watter.) 

GRATING TABLE. This was a platform in front of the teem 


on which the man who was grating stood. 

GRAVING. Peat-digging. 

GREY METAL. Carbonate of lead. This lead ore is heavier 
than galena, and yields more pure lead. Its colour runs 
from yellow to a dirty grey. It was by the very old 
miners taken for barytes, and often thrown away. If, 
therefore, any quantity is found on a hillock, one can 
safely assume that it is a very old dump indeed. In 
some places, as in Galloway Pasture to the south of 
Greenhow Hill, there was a good deal of grey metal got. 


GRITS. Millstone grits. These are separated from the moun- 
tain limestone, in which at Greenhow the lead is found, 
by the shales called ‘‘Blackness.’’ To the north of 
Greenhow, at Merryfield, and up Ashfoldside Gill, all the 
lead was got in the grits; they never got down to lime- 
stone beds. 


GROOVE. Local term for a mine: Green Grooves, Staney 
Grooves. 


GRUND or Groond. Ground, mining area; virgin ground was 
called ‘‘Hale groond.’’ Less worked, ‘‘Haler groond.”’ 


GROOND (To). To grind. Groondin mill=grinding mill, 


GUDGEON. Old Jack Rolls had a wooden handle which 
fitted into an iron loop attached to a bar. At the opposite 
end was a projection, which was driven into the centre 
of the wooden roll. This was the gudgeon. 


GULF or Goolf. Certain of the big north and south faults or 
veins are filled with a special kind of brown clay called 
“‘Goolf.’? The faults themselves were called goolf joints 
or just goolfs. If a vein carries brown clay with loose 
pieces of ore in it, it is called goolfy. No other but 
the brown clay is referred to as goolf. An old Greenhow 
mine report defines goolf to be ground without regular 
strata made up of clay and ‘‘shaggling clocks’’ of differ- 
ent kinds of stone. (See Clocks.) 


HACK. This was a kind of pick with a transverse short cut- 
ting edge. It is wrongly used at times by ignorant men 
for a pick, 


_ —~ 
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HADE. A vein is a more or less vertical fissure jn th 
country, though hardly ever perfectly vertical. [ wil 


slant either northwards or southwards as it goes down 
this is what is meant when a vein ts said to ‘thade.» 


HANGING WALL. When one stands in a level running 


a vein, one side of the wall will always Owing ew 
hade of the vein disappear under one’s feet. The 64 * 
wall opposite does not do this, and is called nei, | 
wall.’? It is always above the foot wall, as the ake 


is called. Sometimes it is just called the “hanging > 
for short. an! 


HALE. Whole, unworked or virgin ground. (See Gro ond.) 


HATE WHITTLE. A piece of pointed iron which is pe... 
and then used for enlarging holes in wood. The ... : 
pokers in use generally where they burn peat are oe 


1 
led 


a longer poker is then of more use. 


HATCHET. A miner’s.axe is always called a hatchet. pay, 
an axe. It has a flat face where the edge is, Gury... 
back from the edge towards the shaft-hole. The htt 
has an edge on one side only, on the inside of the ane 
face. The handle is also curved away from the eye 
face ; this is to enable the-miner to get more close] . 
his work with the cutting edge. The edge itself js ent 
and crescent-shaped. These hatchets can either be right 
or left-handed (gallac), the latter being very rare indeed, 
Hatchets are tricky to use. “ tiie 


HAZARDS. Last year’s peats. 

HEAD GEAR. The timber uprights above a shaft which 
carry the pulley-wheel. 

HEAD TREE. Horizontal top timber of a door stead or 
square setting for a level. 

HEADING. Drift driven in advance of a main level. 


HILLOCK. It may either be formed by the waste thrown 
down round a shaft when it is sunk, or it is a refuse heap 
from ore dressing. 


HINGBENCH. The uprights or “‘stow-blades”’ of a jack-roll 
are mortised into the ‘‘sole trees’’ to keep the latter 


apart. The sole trees are bolted to two pieces of timber, 
which are called the “‘hingbench.”’ 


HITCH. Throw or fault. ‘‘T’vein ’as ’itched.”’ 


ving 


——See 


HOL 


HOOBS. Top boocket when 
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in, 1h) “hole”? or “hole through’’ is to cut inte : 
working from another. To ‘‘hole tl d ' 
cut older workings; if not expevted, thi aiken 

Jeasant experience, Hut one with which there is consider- 
able danger connected, as the old workir ore By 
logged, and the water, carrying dirt and sl rth f 
may cut off and drown men working in plac branching 
off from the course of the water an ‘eel ieeu it Pom thalola 
man, which will sometimes pack a level roof-high. 


‘ 


peat graving’’ for the Smelt 
Mills. The second boocket was called ‘‘Stroobs,’’ the 
third and following were ‘‘Boockets.’’ When chiding a 
“raver”? a man would say : ‘Call them theeare béockets ? 
Theay beay nather hoobs, stroobs nor boockets, but 
dammed, girt, big mosses.” Last year’s peats were called 
“Hazards.” 


HOPPER. A hopper is a big funnel situated in a rise from 


an under-level. The bowse is tipped into the hopper, 
and runs down into a wagon or bin at the bottom. 


HORSE HEAD. A box open at one end and mounted on a 


pipe so that it could be pointed in the direction of the 
wind was called a ‘‘horse head.”” It was used for the 
purpose of forcing fresh air into the mine. Sometimes it 
was called an ‘‘air blast.’’ (See Air Blast.) 


HOTCHIN TUB. When the bowse has been crushed suffic- 


iently fine on the knock-stone, it is tipped on the floor 


‘alongside the hotching tubs or jiggs. This consists of 


a square deep box full of. water, into which a square 
sieve dips. The sieve is suspended by means of adjust- 
able hangers from a long pole, called a “‘stang,”’ which is 
an unequal-armed lever, the shorter arm supporting the 
sieve. The sieve is partly filled with broken bowse, chats, 
and then lowered into the water. The hotcher will now 
grip the end of the long “stang,’’ and by a combined 
quick movement of the wrist and a jerking movement with 
his ankles, so that he alternately throws his weight on the 
toes of his clogs, a peculiar jerky motion is produced as 
the sieve dips into the water. To acquire the true and 
correct motion is a very difficult thing, and used to be 
much valued, as to a very great extent not only the 
speed with which the ore and the worthless minerals 
were separated depended on the true motion, whereby 
time, and therefore monty, was saved, but a cleaner 
material was obtained and less was wasted. The reason 
for this was that the whole principle of separation rests 
on the law of the speed at which equal-sized but unequal- 
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Horemmn Tus (Continued). 
weighing particles sink in water. 


55 ; ng €nou : 
the opinion of the hotcher, he lifts the sieve out Cake 
2 he 


> 
n : A always keen . 
certain thickness of lead ore on his sieve. This ae? : 
matter of experience, and he never lets the ied pee 
it is called, get either too thin or too thi ae bee 


removes some of the ore. The vy 
ore which goes through the siev 
later removed on to the buddle, 
dressing here. It is possible to c 
to about 80 per cent. of lead; 

galena. The process of separa 
mineral matter by means of a 
above. 


HUMMER STONES. Quartz pebbles or stones from the mil]- 


stone grit generally. (Is this a Corruption of ‘‘hammer- 
stone,’’ having been used for this Purpose, being so 
hard ?) . 


HUSH or Hoosh. Hollow formed by 
suddenly released for the purpose 
thereby locating the position of veins. This method of 
prospecting is now illegal. Sometimes accumulated waste 


was removed in this manner. To ‘‘hush”’ js to carry out 
this process. 


IDLE PEG. A loose bolt with a nut on the end, to prevent 
it from slipping out, which passes through the side of a 
jack-roll; by moving it in or out, the peg will either 
release or intercept the handle of the jack-roll and thereby 
prevent it from running back. 


ery small grained lead 
e, the “‘nest ege.’ j 
and receives 
lean or dress 
that is when th 
ting lead ore f{ 
hotching tub 


€ ore js 
TOm the 
described 


water dammed up and 
of scouring the hill-side, 


JACK-ROLL. Windlass with wooden roll and either iron or 
wooden crank handles. The two sides, which are called 
“stosses’’ or ‘‘stowblades,’’ are mortised into the two 
sole trees at the bottom, and at the top are connected with 
a piece of timber called the ‘‘spin’le.”’ 


— ie. 
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JACK-ROLL CHAIN. A generally long or short-linked chain 
used instead of a rope. 

JOINT. A fault or crack in the rock, either open or filled 
with clay, when it is called a “‘clay joint.’’ 

JUDDS or Joods. Strengthening pieces of timber. I have 
never heard this word used in the singular; they will 
say: “‘I’judding gav’ way.’’ They also say to ‘‘jood”’ 
or ‘‘jooddin’t.”’ 

JUMPER. Short, heavy drill. 

KANTED. Chamfered. “Reet oade man’s drills war kanted, 
han’ kanted, thoo knoas.’’ These drills were made from 
square iron rods, case-hardened or “‘blistered.’’ 

KIBBLE. Large or small iron or wooden bucket used for 
drawing ore or deads out of a shaft. Top and bottom 
were both narrower than the middle, to prevent it catch- 
ing the sides and spill the contents. 

KILE (To). To wedge ; also used as a noun: A kile=a wedge. 

KISHLY. Hard, dry vein matter, poor in ore. “‘A kishly 
vein.’’ 

KNAP. A short, sharp blow. 

KNEE-PADS. These were made of leather and shaped to fit 
the knees, and padded inside to enable the miner to 
work in a kneeling position, as he sometimes had to do 
for hours in his tiny levels, often only three feet high 
and eighteen inches wide. Knee-pads were also used by 
the lads who drew the ore out in leather bags, on their 
hands and knees. 

KNOBBLE (Yo). To make a head on a spike or bar by 
hammering. 

KNOCKINS. Lumps of ore, either loose or embedded in the 
vein material. Their size was at least as big as a man’s 


fist: ‘‘Knockins as big as me cloggs.’’ Knockins has 
to be broken up—knocked to pieces. 
KNOCK-STONE. The stone bench on which the lead ore is 


buckered or broken small for the hotching tubs. (See also 
Binkstun.) 

LAUNDER. A chute, generally of wood, to convey water. 

LEAD. A seam of lead ore, barytes, fluor, or other spar, but, 
as a rule, a thin clay seam is meant. The thickness of a 
lead may vary from the thickness of paper. In all cases 
referred to, the lead represents cracks in the rock which 
have been filled in the course of time with the materials 
mentioned, and are connected with the veins. They are 
therefore indications of the proximity of veins, hence 
the name, from to lead. “ 
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LEVIL, The local name for level. The term jis applied te, 
all levels or passages which follow the run oj ae 
passages between two veins are called ‘drifts,’ Some. 
times very narrow levels are called ‘“‘durk drifts,” but this 
is not a local term and is used by the men from Meee 
garthdale only. There are “man levils’? anq _ 
levils.”’ ‘‘Oade man’s levils’’ is a term not general] 

used except where the level starts from the “day.” Th y 

are mostly called ‘‘oade man’s drifts’’ if they are ley 

“day levels.” net 


LEVEL-’EAD. The fore-field, or face, is called the ‘Je, 
‘ead,’ and is the most advanced main level workine Suu 
level is always looked upon as a snake, the head bein. 
buried in the hill and its tail being represented } eins 
entrance to the workings. y the 


( 
‘horse 


LID. In timbering ; a short piece of round or 


Square \ } 
between a “‘tommy’’ and the ground above, it it Precr 
LIMP. A piece of sheet iron, he tal 


{ I about eighteen in 
used for removing the lighter mineral Matter fro 
top of the sieves when hotching. It is curved pee 


side being rolled up so as to form a grip fae Pe peper 
The bottom corners are rounded. In former A coe 
informed, the limps were wooden boards with he ar 
edge chamfered. com 
LOUGH-~-’OLE. These are holes formed in th 
water. They may either be filled with stone and gray 
or with clay. As a rule, they are not looked ST Seih 
any pleasure, as they are considered to indicate ieee 
ness in the vein. oe 
MAN-ROW, ‘‘Man-rowing”’ a vein means placing men at 
points where the vein out-crops, and thereby tracing the 
direction of a vein. It requires at least two men. One man 
takes up a position on an outcrop, and, stretching out 
his arms in the direction of the last place where the vein 
out-crops, the second man goes forward and places him- 
self in the line thus indicated, searching the ground about 
this place for evidence of the vein. By trial and error 
this operation is continued until undoubted indications are 
discovered, when the first man advances, and the Oper- 


ation is repeated. This is a rough method of tracing the 
strike of a vein. 


MATCHES. 


ches long, 


e limestone by 


These were used to set the fuses alight, and 


were made of paper soaked in saltpetre solution, thus 
forming touch-paper, or they were made by greasing 
paper, which latter were safer to use as the others burned 
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Matcues (Continued). 


somewhat unevenly and were unreliable. Henry Newbot 

tells me they were made either by. folding or screwing a 
strip of paper so as to form a spill, which vas fixed to 
the rock by means of a lump of clay projecting out and 
below the straw fuse. The end would be lit and the 


match would burn slowly until the flame was under the 
straw, which would be burned through and thus fire the 
hole. The matches were sometimes just a touch-paper 
strip doubled over twice and used as described. To-day, 
with gutta-percha fuses, a short piece of candle is used 
and fixed in a lump of clay. The fuse-end is always fixed 
in a lump of clay to prevent accidental firing. When 
several holes are to be fired successively, pieces of varying 
length are used. The candle-ends are called ‘matches.”’ 


METAL. All lead-bearing ores are called metal, thus grey 
metal, red metal, white metal and blue metal; if not 
specially described, it is galena which is meant. 


MIDDLINS.: The central portion of a vein which in the 
limestone carries the ore at Greenhow. 


MINER’S KNOCK. Signal given by knocking on the rock 
with a stone or a hammer. As a rule, two or three short 
knocks with two long intervals following. Thus :— 
(Geeae : 3) OF (6 « ; j Ne ‘ 

NATURE. Strength; ‘‘All t’nature hez gone.” 


NEST-EGG. The smaller particles of ore which go through 
the sieve, filling the hotching tub. As the water in the 
tub was dirty, it was always a matter of speculation as 
to what the tub might hold, ‘‘the size of the nest-egg.”’ 


NIPPED. When a vein closes up, it is said to become 
“nipped.’? Sometimes it may be a hard nip, when the 
vein can completely disappear. 

NOG. A short spike without a head. As a rule, they are 
square, 

NOGGINS, Lumps of ore, generally larger than knockins, 
which can be broken by buckering on the knockstone. A 
noggin is as much as a man can lift at times, 


NORTH VEIN. Asa rule, a north vein is a fault. They are 
also called ‘‘cross veins,’’ as they run across the direc- 
tion of the veins proper, their strike being between north 
and north-east. It is seldom on Greenhow Hill they 
Carry any ore, The vein, ‘Pity Me,'’ does, which, besides 
the usual lime spar, carries a very hard fluor spars 
“kishly fluid spar.’’? The gulfs on Greenhow are large 
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Nortn Vein (Continued), 

north veins of clay. Where an ordinary vein eros 

a gulf, there is, as a rule, an enrichment. The belief on 
Greenhow Hill is that if a north vein strikes off to one 
left when looking east, it will carry the ore with jt 
the next vein to the north, and contrariwise if a vel 
comes in from the south on one's right, it will breed 
these are therefore called ‘‘breeders,’’ A ‘* 
not a north vein, but only 
tions of one vein. 


Ore; 
galloper’’ 
a connection between two por- 


OLD MAN. The meaning of this expression originally 


3 refers 
to a previous miner, but it has been transferred to mean 
his workings or anything he has left behind. Thus 
if one cuts an old working it is called cutting ‘‘the old 


man”’ or “‘Oade Man’’; it may also refer to mate; 
which has filled up the old workings, thus: “It war nowt 
bud oade man, dowk an’ deads.”’ Implements lost or 
left by the old man are also called ‘“‘old man” or “old 
man’s tools.” The earliest miner who has worked a 
place is referred to as ‘‘T’oade man o’ all.” 


PANTY OON or Sam Oon. This is a piece of gritstone crag 
which has been artificially hollowed out in the centre, the 
hole being about 3 feet in diameter and 2 feet deep. A 
channel, level with the bottom, is cut through the side of 
the stone. The circular hollow is worn quite smooth round 
the sides about half-way up, as is the bottom itself, which 
is slightly spherical. It lies close by Gill Beck and directly 
above the level of, and close by the entrance to the 
Sam Oon Level, which is an old man’s level. Excavations 
carried out by the writer round the base of the stone and 
the slope to Gill Beck yielded a quantity of Early English 
pottery and a piece of glass of the same period, which 
expert authority dates to be from the 13th or 14th century. 
This means it is of monkish origin, as the mining rights 
at that time belonged to Fountains Abbey. There is very 
little doubt that it has been used for lead ore dressing, 
probably as a crusher or mortar, the ore being crushed 
by means of a pestle fixed above it, which could be moved 
round with a circular motion while water was allowed to 
run into it from a launder, carrying with it the smaller 
particles of ore and the lighter mineral matter. The 
water would then probably descend to the beck over ‘ 
series of ladder-like steps formed of flags (found in at), 
and a trap for intercepting the ore particles would be 5 
result, From the appearance of the toppings, it 1S Gist 
that it did not separate out the barytes efficiently. 


rial 
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PAIRS, There were several kinds of pairs. ‘‘Sinking pairs”’ 
were a set of ordinary forks and sliders. “Ringing 
pairs’? were wooden launders fixed round a shaft to catch 
water trickling down the sides of it. Inequalities between 
the shaft-side and the launders were made up with clay. 
The meaning of the term is that the shaft was ringed 
round. ‘‘Rising pairs” were sets of timbers used when 
building upwards, the top set being also called ‘‘shaft 
collar.’ (See Strengthening Pairs.) 

PASHY. Soft, rotten; about wood. 

PEAT-ASS. Black and red coloured clay sometimes found in 
the heart of a vein. Old miners thought it to be peat 
mould washed down and converted into ashes by the 
internal heat of the earth. It looks remarkably like peat 
ashes. 1 had some analysed ; it contained zinc, man- 
ganese, lead and silver oxides (from Lonsdale Vein). 


PEDESTAL. Bearing of a wagon. 

PEG. (1) The wooden handle of a jack-roll crank, which fitted 
into the ‘‘swape.’’ (2) Wooden pegs used for keeping a 
fork or head-tree in position instead of a dog or a nog. 
Also used for securing the hing-bench and the sole trees, 
as well as the stosses to the sole trees of a jack-roll. The 
stosses had a tenon at the bottom and the peg went 
through the tenon below the sole tree. 

PENNY-RIB. Thin vein no thicker than a penny, carrying 
ore, is called a “penny-rib.”’ 

PIECES. Same as pigs. When weighing off a weight of 
1 cwt. was left permanently on one side of the scale, the 
excess being registered in pounds. Thus a “weight”’ 
representing, say 20 pigs, would be entered as ‘‘20 pieces, 
66 lb. over,’ in the accounts. 

PINCHED OUT. A vein that has nipped clean out is said 
to have ‘‘pinched out”; same as hard nip. 

PIPE. A vertical body of ore generally formed by two inter- 
secting veins or rising from a flatting bed, or between 
two flatting beds is called a ‘pipe.’ It is the same as 
a chute. 

PIPE-STOPPER LIMES. These are the top limes, and they 
owe their name to the presence in them of fossil sea 
lilies (encrinites), which were used in the olden times for 
pushing the tobacco down when smoking, as the hole in 
the pipe-bowls (fairy pipes) was too narrow to permit of 
using the fingers to do so. This kind of pipe was 
also called ‘‘Skylark-heeaded ’uns.”’ 


— 


PIKE Ifa jack-roll has only one crank handle, the 
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Other 
iron axle is called ‘‘the pike.’” It is driven into $15 
eeoden foll in the same manrer as the gudeesn , 


erank handle. 


PITCH or Metal Pitch. When one or more men take th 


gain, the piece of ground they propose to work u 
the bargain, whether inside or outside the mine, j< -, 
the “‘pitch’’ or “‘metal pitch.’’ If the men have a | 

note’’ they, as a rule, have to sink the shaft j; 
own ground. 


PLUG AND FEATHER. A combination of Wedges, us 


three, two half-round and one long thin centr. 
which is called the “‘plug.’’ The two others go }, 
name of ‘“‘feathers.’' They are used in the {0}! 
manner: After the hole is bored the two feathe, 
placed in it and the plug inserted. As a rule, 
holes are bored in a line, and the plugs are all p| 
they are parallel with the edge of the rock. \v 
holes have been provided with plugs and feathe 
plugs are hammered in gradually in succession un 
rock is riven. Judgment must be exercised so tha; 
distance from the edge of the rock to the hole | 
too great; this is a matter of experience largely. 


the 


the 


» hot 


POLEY HACK or Poley Pick. This is a very old-fashioned 


tool and never used nowadays. It was Shaped like 4 
prospector’s pick, having a hammer-head on one side 
and a pick point on the other. They were quite light, 
with a short handle. Poley hacks had a large oblon. 
shaft-hole. This, however, is always the case with old 
mining tools, as good shaft-wood was not usually to be 
got, and to get sufficient resistance and strength the 
shafts were made heavy at the point where they shafted. 
The smallest old man’s picks are always referred to 
“Roman.”’ . 


as 


POWDER HORN. Powder was carried in a cow-horn, the 


wide end of which was closed with a wooden bottom, 
which was nailed on or fixed with copper nails or wire; 
the other end had a small hole bored in it which was 
closed with a wooden plug. Powder would keep for 


quite a long time if the plug was covered with clay. (Sce 
Cork End.) 


POWDER CANS. These were used for storing larger quan- 


tities than a horn would. They were either circular or 
oblong, made of sheet zinc, copper-rivetted, the two 
ends being closed with wood bottoms, which were fatted 
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Powprr Cans (Continued) 
or painted to keep the damp out. Before zin 
the cans were made of wood, like a miniature ban 


these are now never seen, as they went out of use 


or eighty years ago. 


PONGY. Spongy ground, holding water. 
PRICKER. The pricker was an iron or, later, a | 


PUNCH. Short pointed ste 


RAFLACKS. Rubbish, refuse. 


Conner 
pp ro 


one end formed a ring, it was fairly stout, being from 4 


&ths of an inch diameter, tapering to a point. They 

about 18 inches long. After the hole had been cleaned 
out with the scraper, and charged with powder, a piece 
of dry paper was pushed into the hole and firmly driven 
in with the stemming-bar, the point of the pricker wa 
pushed through the paper, and the hole tamped with 
the stemming-bar for about six inches. The pricker 
would then be withdrawn a couple of inches, and more 
stemming material inserted and tamped. It was neces- 
sary always to have at least four inches of the pricker 
in the hole when tamping, as one otherwise risked the 
hole made by the pricker collapsing. When a hole had 
been well tamped it required a considerable pull on the 
pricker to move it. The harder the hole was stemmed 


or tamped, the better was the effect of the powder; a 
loosely-tamped hole would blow out the tamping. The 
straw fuse was inserted into the hole formed by the 
pricker, the distance to the powder having been carefully 
measured before tamping commenced. Sometimes a chalk 
pricker when starting, but such 


mark was made on the 
e to be rubbed out. 


el used for forcing of projections 
hot was fired, a skilful man could 
antities by this means. 


marks were liab! 
of the rock. After as 
often remove considerable qu 


A big open vein which has been 


RAKE, Raike or Rake Vein. 
‘tralce’’ or ‘“‘raike’’; a numher of 


worked out is called a I ther 
led ‘‘rake veins.” The derivation 


them collectively are call : é 
of the word is uncertain, one suggestion being that in 
the olden times the miners used to wedge off the ore 


from the sides with iron bars called “rakes.’’ I feel in- 
clined to believe that the word comes from the Seandin- 
avian word “reike,’? which means drift, meander. At 
Greenhow they tall< about the sheep ‘‘raikin aboot.’' One 
part of the moor is called ‘‘Nor’ Rake,’’ and the principal 
vein here is also ca led ‘Nor’ Rake,"’ without any sutix 
such as vein. Whether it is the vein or the moor that 
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Rakr (Continued). 
is meant depends on the context. : Other veins up 4 ~ 
called ‘rakes’? are: Greenho’ Rake, Whitehil] Rate, 
and Willie Water Rake, all of them largze wide Nt 
standing open. If the term “‘rake’’ referred to | us 
in the form of a rake or such-like, It Seems more 4, | 
priate to call the narrow and thin veins “rakes © 
there would be more need for using the rake th», 
big and wide veins. 

RAMMER. Stemming bar. This is not a usual (¢ 
term, but a West Riding one. 


RANDOM. Direction of a vein horizontally. 


RED METAL. Natural red lead ore, which occurs in one plac 
in a shaft in Sunside Allotment, on the SOUth Siduilss 


Dry Gill, close to the powder magazine. Very oa of 


RIB. When in a vein the ore occurs in a band, it is called 
a “‘rib’’; when thin, it is called a “penny rib,” Fluo 
spar and barytes also occur in bands, but are neg 
referred to by this name. 

RICKET. This is the groove into which th 
a stemple fits. 

RISE. A working upwards from a level is called a rise: 
may be merely a trial. : 

RUCKLE. Loose heap of stones. 
doon.”’ 

RUSH MATCHES. Instead of wheat stra 
fuses or matches, rushes with the pith removed were 
used. They were filled in the same manner as wheat- 
straw matches (see Fuses). To remove the pith, the 
same method was used as for making rush-lights from 
the pith. The rush was held at the root-end With the 
left hand, the thumb being placed in the cleft formed 
in the outer covering, while the thumb of the right hand 
was inserted above the other thumb. If now the rush 
was pulled with a steady pull, the pith would come away. 
The pith was then dipped into bacon fat and left to cool, 
when it was ready for burning; rushlights. Rate of 
burning, one inch a minute. 


RYDER. Ryder is calcite coloured brown, grey, or quite 
white. It crystallises in sharp-pointed pyramids, and 1S) 
therefore, when in that form, called “Dog-tooth Ryder. 

SAAG. Saw. They say, however, ‘‘sawing,"’ not ‘“‘saaging. ' 

SAGG. The deflection of the head-tree of a door-stead when 
there is too much weight on it is called “sage?” 


1S her 


f 1 
In th 


ITEC nNhow 


€ driving-eng of 
it 
“Tole ruckle commed 


w being used for 
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SAMM. Collect together. ‘Samm oop tools’’=Gather t& 

ether the tools.’’ 

SAM OON. (See Panty Oon.) 

SATE. Blacksmiths’ hot or cold chisels are called 
Seatestia. 

SCAR. Steep rock edge or cut in the hill-side. 

SCREW STEANES. Fossil Encrinites. (See Pipe Stopper 
Limes.) 

SET. A “set”? were the different mines which belonged to a 
mining company. Thus: ‘'Cally war in t’West Craven 
set,’? meaning “‘The California Level was worked by the 
W.C.M. Company.’’ 

SETTING. Wooden frame in a shaft which keeps the stop- 
ping in position, and prevents the soil from closing up 
the shaft. 

SHACK or Shack Hole. Hollow in the ground where water 
has undermined the supporting rock, which has fallen 
in. Shack holes are found on the boundary of shale 
strata overlying limestone. Once the process has com- 
menced, water from round about finds its way into the 
hollow, gradually increasing the hole in depth and cir- 
cumference, and forming underground channels and caves, 
such as Gaping Gill, Stump Cross Caves, etc. 

SHAGGLING. Loose. Comp. ‘“‘Shaggling along’’=rambling, 
aimless and unsteady walk. 

SHOCKLES or Shoggles. Stalagmites and stalactites. 

SHILVE. To flake off stratified rock, like flag stones or shales. 

SHIRLEY. Brittle. Used by Orlando Marshall and also by 
Calvert in his case about brittle spar. Calvert is an 
Arkengarthdale man; Orlando is Greenhow born and 
bred. 

SNODD. Smooth, even ; ‘‘T’vein side war ez snodd ez glass.”’ 
Comfortable=‘‘It’s a snoddish pleeace ta wurk in.”’ 
SILE, Silin. Streaming. ‘‘T’watter war silin in,’’ when com- 

ing in from overhead in pissers. 

SINKING PAIRS. Forks and sliders. 

SIPE, Sipin. When water comes in in small quantities, but 
steadily. 

SLAM. Thin slurry and mud. 

SLAPE. Slippery. ‘‘Slape vein side’’=slicken side. 

SLECK-HORN. Cow-horn fastened to the anvil-block and 
used for tempering. Often it contained a solution of 
common salt, which was supposed to improve the quality 
of the temper. J have heen told that in the olden days 
the blacksmiths nearly all had their own seeret solutions, 
but it was mostly common sall, 


hot or cold 
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SLECK TROUGH, Used by blacksmiths for 
work or tools and for tempering, 

SLEW. Move sideways, 

SLIPTER. A vein which has beet 
a hill-side, so that it stands 


Cooling the; 
J r 


1 or is worked from the 
open to the day 


4 y Ih 

J; Vertical iy 
a gash, is called a ‘‘slifter.’’ Greenho’ Rake y | ; 
eastern end is a slifter, so is Bathole Vein Mery ass 
Sunside Allotment of Craven Moor, Greenho’ ys 
where it was a slifter, 


was always referred to AGN Slifta. | 


gnated, the word “slifter” 
mean Greenho' Rake, as it was such an enormous 


SLIGG. Sludge, Tunning clay and mud, 
SMITHOM. The part of the ore that 


&h the « 
. . . 5 MEVEs 
ching, and which collects in the hotching ¢ 
referred to as “‘the nest-ege,’ 


gg,” is called “smithom,” ; 
SNACK. Miners’ dinner. 
SNACK-TIME, Miners’ dinner-hour. 
SNAP. Another word for dinner. 


If not otherwise desi Was 


Shi 


goes throu; 


SNAP-TIME, Another. term for dinner-hour. 
SNOO. Turn end for end horizontally, not upside down 
SNOUMINZ ; 


Sharpening or pointing 
SNURP. Nip up, 


> 


a piece of wood. 


pinch out, when a vein closes up. 
t’vein snurps.’’ 


SOLE. Level sole, floor of a level, 


SOLE-TREE. The bottom timbers or sills of 


' which the sides called “stosses’? 
mortised. 


SOON or SEUN SHIFT. A 
shift when work which 
was done. 

SPAKE. Spoke of a barrow. 


SPELL. Thin piece of wood used to make up, when fitting 
or stopping. 

SPIN’LE. (1) Pricker 
top bar, keeping t 
a spindle, 

SPUR FORK. If, in a level, one side of a timbered door- 
stead gives way, a short diagonal piece of timber placed 
So as to transmit the weight over to the opposite and 
sound side, is called a “spur fork.’? It is secured at 
the top by a nog. ‘ 

STAND. Space provided at the end of a level where it opens 


into the shaft, used for loading the kibbles and storing 
deads and ore till dealt with, is called a ‘‘stand, 


“Unless 


a jack-roll, into 
or stow-blades Were 


n early morning shift : 


‘ > 4 Special 
had to be done in between times 


(a West Riding expression), (2) The 
he sides of a jack-roll apart, is called 
or, as pronounced, ‘‘spin’le.”’ 


£9 


STANG. The long pole which enables a hotcher to jerk the 
sieve of a hotching tub. 


STANK. A small dam preventing water from flowing freely. 
STEE. Ladder. 


STEE-HOLE. Where a footpath crosses a wall, steps arc 
rovided, and the top stones are left out, this is a ‘‘stce- 


hole.”’ 
STEMMING-BAR. Used for tamping the holes. The older 
bars were of iron; later, they were of copper. They 


had a thicker head, about four inches long, with a groove 
down one side, to allow it to pass down the hole past 
the pricker. The section of the bar-head was thus erescent- 
shaped. 

STEMMING. To stem a hole, or to tamp it, was the opera- 
tion of ramming sand, a little clayey, into the hole to 
prevent the powder simply blowing out without effect. 
(For details of the operation, see under Pricker.) The 
hole, when rammed, was covered with a lump of clay 
through which the fuse stuck out. The stemming mat- 
erial should be fairly dry, but a little sticky, also sharp. 
The better tamped or stemmed a hole is, the better the 
powder ‘‘rives.”” In the case of gutta-percha fuses, no 
pricker is used; the hole is stemmed without it, as there 
is little chance of crushing the fuse, but care must be 
used so as not to cut the fuse with the stemming-bar or 
by using sharp gravel. 

STEMPLES. Round or square timber between two rock walls 
either in a shaft, a level or in a stope. Stemples have 
several functions (they are always horizontal): (1) To 
support a platform or stopping overhead for coating 
away deads ; (2) to act as rungs in a rise or up a Shaft; 
(3) to support the rock walls and prevent them from 
closing together. They are never meant to take vertical 
pressures—such are called ‘‘tommies.’”? A stemple has 
one rounded end, the egg-end, and a square or driving 
end. When a miner decides to put in a stemple (‘‘Pitch 
a stemple’’), he cuts a hollow cup with his pick, and fac- 
ing it where the other end is to come, he cuts a square 
groove, called “ricket,’? which starts from nothing and 
gradually becomes deeper downwards. With a piece of 
string, one end of which he holds in the centre of the 
cup, and the other end he sweeps backwards and for- 
wards, so as to be sure the stick will go down the groove 
and not stick in the groove or be too loose. When the 
holes are ready pitched, he ties two knots on his string 
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STEMPLES (Continued). 
nd with the distance between CHES i 1G 
ents ie stick to this length. Such a Stick - Aoles 
fall out, and can readily be knocked out upward. 
STIDDY. Anvil. Comp. Old Norse as well ee 
Dialect Norse: ‘‘Stede’’=anvil. Odern 
STIRKEN. Anything which hardens by drying up or Sooline 
Thus: ‘‘T'sligg hed stirkened’’ or * Cannle-c..S 
stirkened.’’ Sre 
STOPE. Worked-out portion of a vein. 
STOPING. The process of working-out a vein. 
STOPPING. Boards or timber placed behing ste 


, nd stemple 3 oF 
above them, to cither prevent loose material ii 
4 . Su 
a shaft or working, or to receive deads coated away 
cither to get rid of the same or to Protect men passiny 


along a level from being hit by loose stones falling of 
the sides of the stopes is called “stopping.” a 
STOSE. The sides of a jack-roll are called “stosses’’ o, 
“stossing."’ Also called ‘stow blades."" The StOSS€s are 
mortised into the sole trees, and the tenon secured with 
a wooden peg. The tops are likewise mortised into the 
“‘spin'le’ and also pegged. If the jack-roll has two 
handles, two slots are cut diagonally to take the two 
axle-ends of the roller. If there is only one crank-handle 
““swape,”"’ the pike end (opposite the swape) stow blade 
has a round hole to take the pike. The diagonal hole is 
closed with a piece of flat iron, which can be secured 
with a bolt. The stow blades are also provided with 
one or two idle pegs, one above and one below each 
swape. 
STOW BLADE. Same as stose of a jack-roll. ‘*Stow blade’ 
was the term mostly used in the past. 
STOWER. Step of a ladder, or Stee, is called a ‘'stower.” 
A small stick a foot or so long is also called a stower. 
STRAW FUSE. Before Gulta-percha fuses were invented, 
Wheat straws were used. These were filled with loose 
black powder. There were from 8 to 12 inches long. 
In the same Way, rush fuses were used: these were 
hot so reliable, either as regards certainty of firing or 
as regards slow burning. (See method of making rush 
matches and fuses.) 


STRENGTHENING PAIRS. When the ground is very heavy, 
intermediate pairs are called “‘strengthening pairs. 

STRIKE. Direction of a vein; another, older term, 'S 
‘*Random 


Banksman, who used to strike a catch or loc 
a tong-like arrangweme 


STRIKER. 
with a hooked stick, releasing 
which was clipped on to the bottom of the 
lowering the kibbles they would thus be emptic 
wagon or the hopper. It was the action of releasi 
tongs which gave rise to the term; sometimes ther fu 
be a man whose only duty was to atta h 
catch. The tongs (like a blacksmith’s tongs) 
ended from the headgear by a chain. The striker would 
pull the kibble towards him by means of a 
kibble crewk. 

STRING. Thin vein, either branching off a bigge: 
may be a vein in itself; in the latter case, it is 
called a ‘‘vein,’’ but if there be a bunch of strings or 
veinlets, then it may be called a vein, being in all probab- 
ility a broken-up vein, which eventually collects itself. 


1 


kibble 


Lni¢ 


nik ook’ 


Vein OF Il 


never 


STROOBS. See Hoobs. 
SUIN. Oozing. ‘‘When we cut Pity Meay, watter war suin 


oot.”’ 
SULPHUR. Iron pyrites. 
SUMP. A space sunk into the floor at the bottom of a shaft 
for the purpose of collecting water, into which the pump- 
foot dipped, or a shaft sunk into the floor of a level. 


SUMP-HEAD. A space blasted out of the side of a level, 
where it is intended to sink a sump or small shaft, so as 


to give room for a jack-roll. 


SWAGE BLOCK. An iron block with round and square holes 
in it as well as chases round the edges. Used by black- 


smiths for shaping their work. 

SWAPE. The wooden connection between the gudgeon and 
the handle or ‘‘peg’’ of a jack-roll was the swape, but, 
when speaking about a jack-roll handle, generally it was 


referred to as the swape. 


SWASHY. One would call a likely vein, a vein which is sure 
to carry ore and form a bear, a “‘swashy’’ vein; a nice 
kind vein, not hard to work and carrying ore in places. 


SWIRL-HOLE, A naturally-formed hole in the rock not con- 
taining anything such as clay, when it was referred \o 
as a ‘lough-hole.’’ It is generally round, and shows clear 
signs that it has been formed by the action of the water. 
The belief was that the water has swirled round with a 
circular motion, thus wearing the hole. This is how an 
old miner explained to me the formation of these holes. 


: 
' 


TA The opentag into a lewel at the cay te called the © 
as the level is looked upon as a snake whieh js orl 
its way inte the hill 


TAKNOTE, Vakeenote, Agreement with the mineral ¢ 
for the right to seareh and win ore. 


TAMPING, Sand and clay used to stem the 


hole, 
y q 1 mW ILGH 
changed, (See uncer “Stemminge'’,) 
TERM. Ree eptacle tor bralee Nn ore oO bow gO Ia called te, ati 
Vhe material is teemed into il, Uhey are of elreulay 
shape, narrower at the bottom, whiel , 


slopes for 


‘ } ' ara, 
One side (the front side) ts Open, narrow at the bottoy 


and widening out upwards, Across the feem 18 nh Wooden 
launder provided with holes in its sides these holew ca 
be plugged at will, The water rung over the bowse 
washes the clhiy away, which escapes through a eric 
the bottom of the Opening at the lyont of the teem, 
with the top of the wooden table on whieh the 
teems=man, stands, The water, which carries smalls as 
Well as clay and dirt, runs into the trunk-box below the 
table, The grater Agitates the bowse with a long-handled 
cowl-rake, at the same tine sorting out the laroi 
of ore as well as useless cleads, which are 
the knockstone or on to the tip, as the e¢ 


TENGS, Blacksmith’s tonys, 
TEW, Blast-nozzle of a blacksmith's hearth, 


n, 


Can 
and 
1 at 
level 
frater, or 


reer pieces 
taken away to 
ase may be. 


THING. Gan either be a string or a fault, usually the latter, 
but by no means only used for faults, 


THROW. Fault, the distance whieh the fault 
the strata is also called the “throw.” 
called a “hiteh,’’ 


has thrown 
A throw is also 


TINDER. Tinder was carried in the flint and steel boxes, and 
Was either charred rags or, I have been told, boiled and 
beaten tree fungus dried. Sparks were struck on to the 
tinder, which, when it caught, was applied to the touch- 
paper, When the spark had been transferred, the touch- ; 
paper was fanned into flame. | 


TOMMY. A short vertical piece of timber acting as a at 
is called a “tommy.’’ In soft ground, the bottoms wer 
made flat, but in roels it might be made with an Lie : 
the other end being square and fitted into a rleket mat 
Stemple. ‘“lommy"’ is also used for the miners’ 
or snack, 


—— 


TOPPINGS. When hotching tl 
representing stone or spar, which 
the limps, is called “‘toppings.”’ 

TOUCH-PAPER. | Made from new 
which was dipped into a solution of 
To light a fuse or match, one end 

be plac d into the split end of th 

safe way. The touch-paper burned \ 

times quickly and sometimes quite slow] 


TROANES. A steel-vard like butct | 
than an ordinary stecl-yard, and was suspended { 4 
tripod, a kibble of known weight being hung on to | 
hook and filled with ore. 


TROON’LE. Wheel of a barrow. 


TRUNK BOX. The trunk box is sunk into the floor below 
the grating table. It is square with an inclined front, 
with an iron roller at the top. The material falling 
through the grate, carried by the water, is agitated and 
stirred well with a long-handled shovel. This must be 
done briskly, so that the clay and slurry can be carried 
away by the water. From time to time the trunked 
material is shovelled out and placed on the floor, from 
where it is taken to the hotching tubs. This process is 
called ‘‘trunking.’’ 


TRYING. Testing the metal for cleanness by taking a handful 
of the cleaned metal and squeezing, then dropping the 
metal with a slight shake of the hand, when the dirt 
adheres to the hand and the heavier ore falls away. 
Well dressed ore should not adhere to the hand. 


TUMBLER. A device for holding the truck on a cage in 
position when being wound up. It is also used for an- 
other apparatus, so constructed that by pulling a lever 
two timbers on either side of a shaft fall forward, and 
on which the cage bottom comes to rest when it is 
lowered. These tumblers are arranged at the top and at 
the entrances to the levels at various heights in the shaft. 


TURN-RAIL. Switch. 


UNDER-DRIFT. Drift below the main level. 
UP-THROW. A vertical distortion of the strata, 


VAMP. Spongy, holding water. ‘‘Vampy clay-hoale,’’ about 
a hollow containing wet clay ; also referred to as ‘‘vamp- 
hoale.”’ 
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JAY-GATE. In a general sense the word js Used, it ; ais 
Re eteante to a mine, either by level, Sait, o; incline’ 

‘fe fatter can either be stepped or just Slanting doy 
. VS ler Fuses.) In conne, ti 
JHEAT STRAWS. (See unc Connection wis 
oes straw fuses, the old miners always Maintained ¢1, ¢ Fe 
longer a fuse or match took to burn before fi.;.. the 
hole, the greater was the effect of the explosion 
WEIGH, Weighing. The joint weighing of lead Produce 
in a certain period by company and mineral] Owner wag 
ct . ) Z 

referred to as a ‘‘weigh.’ 

WEMMEL. To turn a thing over, 


WHITE METAL, Carbonate of lea 
was Called ‘‘white metal.” 
WICK. When a vein or 
said to be ‘‘wick.” 


WIMMEL. Augur, brace. 


WINDWAY. Drift or level driven to improve the air. 


WINDGATE. Rise driven for the same Purpose, 
WITCH STONES. I have fre 


quently found stones with 
natural holes in them placed j 


IM conspicuous Positions in 
old workings Te-opened by me. I did not at first realise 


their object, and like the present generation looked 
them as curios, until an old miner told me they were 
“lucky stones.’’ [n the past, these stones were placed 


Y witches and eyi] 
d often try and follow the 
below, and, in particular, if 


an accident. Anniversaries 
were particularly favourable times for the spirits to gain 


POWer over other miners, especially relations of those 
killed, who refrained from entering the workings and 
never did a night-shift at such times. 


nN, 


the 


upside-down, 


d which was trans 
dans aren 
(See also Grey Metaj 3 


al.) 
a bed shows specks of galeng 


upon 


T’debts ’at war pl 


AU’'D NAN O’ SEXHOW. 


By the late R. BLAKEBOROUGH. 


linders ’ed thowts ’twar tahm for *sheet lane, 
aned dhry, an’ his pipe it war deean, 
hed, an’ gav a gre't seegh, 


Tom F 
Fer his glass war drec 


Seea he steead up an’ stritcl 
But cowl’d t’logs tigither, an’ set doon agecan. 


Then he filled up his glass, an’ yance mair charged his pipe, 

An? straave fer ti tcunjle sum brass fer ti paay— 
aguing his heead warse ’an nits, 

Bud scheeam ez a (he) wad, he c’u’d nut finnd a waay. 
An’ he warn’t a hang-gallus, neea rackapelt he— 

He war stiddy, hard-warking, wiv oft a wet sark, 
Wi} toilin’ an’ moilin’, wiv a nivver gi’e ower, 

He wrought leyke a hoss fra cock-craw whahl dark. 
Sum sed luck ’ed left him, whah! a cobby few aam’d 

At t’au’d witch o’ {Broughton ‘ed cast an ill spell ; 
Tha war all o’ yah mahnd, he war sairly put teea’t. § 

What war t’best ti be deean, neeabody c’u’d tell, 
An’ nowther c’u’d he, an’ he set byv his fire, 

Ez twelve bats fra t’lang case tell’d midneeght war neegh. 
Seea he ligg’d doon his pipe, an’ swigg’d off his glass. 

Then cheear-bun he sat, wi fear fixin’ t’ ee. 
He rubbed baith his e’en, he slapped baith his theeghs, 

He pinched baith his airms, gav’ his snoot a gre’t twist, 
An’ mumm/’ld, ‘‘Ah’s bet ti ken if Ah sleep, 

Er wakkened, er what,’’ then he beal’d oot, ‘What is ‘t?” 
Fer summat uncanny war shappin’ itsen ; 
gk’ nowt, oot o’ nowt, neegh ti t’ingle-neuk cheear. 

ie lahl, it war black, bud it seean shewed itsen, 
ais : shap ov a woman. Then Tom skriked wi’ fear: 

Bh, Pray, Lord, forgi’e’mah, all t’ill "at Ah’ve deean, 

er’s lots ’at Ah ken ’at’s a seeght warse ‘an me, 


* Sere, a ° RR OR Fg Tex 
Bed. + Think, conjure. {Near Stokesley. § Embarrassed. 
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I’ t’'dark thoo’s mista’en mah fer sum *randiboo, 

Ho’d on, Ah’ll storr t’logs, an’ then, Lord, Thoo’}| yak 
Fer Thysel, Ah’s Tom Flinders, Thoo’s sairly put On, 

Thoo’s theeked ma all roads, whahl oot 0’ mah heead 
Wi’ trubbles an’ losses, Ah’s daffled an’ dazed ; 

An’ noo then Thoo flays ma wi’ yan cum’d fra t’deead. 
Ah awn Ah war ffause ti poor Nanny Ware— 

Bud Ah’ll wed her, All sweear ’t, Ah’ll mak her mah , 
Alll mak her amends, Ah will, Lord! Ah will! 

An’ Ah’ll ho’d tiv her trewly fer t’rist 0’ mah leyfe.”? 

x x x % 


veyfe « 


Ya mun mahnd ’at his thumbs an’ his teeas baith to’nd jin 
Yah e’e war a cock, an’ yan kens what them three, 

Lig on a chap’s back, fra t’day ov his §both; 
Sike caan’t deea what’s reeght—sike a thing c’u’d nut be 

An’ it’s seeam leyke wi’ t’ lass, wheea’s foot ower-lan. ; 
Whaeea’s ||broos ower t’e’en mak a line all i’ yan, 

Wheea’s lips, when tha’re shutten, to’n ootward ful] red— 
Sike a yan’s a pert jade, an’ weean’t gan past a man. 

Noo thoff Nan Ware ’ed deean what war skittish an’ wrange 
It war luving teea weel ’at ’ed led her astraay, al 

Fer sha held ti be trew all ’at ivver Tom sed, 
Bud t’ poor lass, sha gat her e’en oppen’d yah daay. 

Fer i’ t’end fauk tha clacked: “‘It war tahm sha war wed,” 
Poor Nan cullered sairly when all ken’d her sham’, 
An’ her heart ommaist brak, when she larnt fra Tom’s lips 
’At he’d nivver meant nowt bud the Deviz’s awn gam’. 
* x % x 


4ps, 


Seea Tom rubbed, an’ slapp’d, an’ shooted, ‘‘O, Lord! 

Ah finnd ther’s a vast, when Ah call things ti mahnd, 
Aye, much ’at Ah’ve deean ‘at weean’t bahd daay-leeght, 

Yan finnds oot ’at t’ finish, the Lord’s nivver **blahnd.”’ 
“Hod thi whisht, Tommy Flinders,’’ creeak’d a weak voice 

fra t’ neuk, 

“To’n thi heead, mun, this road, fer Ah’ve not lang ti staay, 
Ah’ve cum’d fer thi good, seea hearken ti me, 

Thi trubbles is owered, nobbut deea ez Ah saay.”’ 


* Roysterer, evil-liver. 
1 Heck: A boundary fence of thorn ; also a rack for fodder. 
In the sense used here ;: Placed a barrier on all roads to success. 

t False. 

§ Both (0 as in froth) ; birth. 

|| Broos: eyebrows. 

** “Blinnd’’ would have been more dialectically correct, but 


exigences of rhyme make ‘‘blahnd’’ more appropriate. 


= — EE 


ut < 


W i” gre ‘' draps a” Cw 
Tom Flinders set sit, 
He kenn'd ‘t war Au'd Nannie fra 
Ti mebbins warn him ‘at | 
Levke a shadder Nat by 
ier feshioned fra t stoor ‘ot oft laaks wi 
Er wovven fra y *harr, at hings ower t' Tlog, 
When t’ fieea’s deean it 5 wa k. Sed Nan: Pom, 
At tlaw (low) end o mah garth, byv thollin bush tree, 
A keeal pot ther ligs wi’ siller enco 
Ti set thee on thi ligs wi’ a fresh start i’ leyle, 
Ah gi’e tha ‘t, Tom Flinders, Ah gi’e ‘t all ti tl 
Bud hearken ti yan ‘at's {reed noo fra t' graave : 
Mang t’siller thoo'll finnd gowd picces enoo, 
Ti mak t'farm thi awn, an’ stock it rec ght weel 
Bud o° t'gowd, Tommy Flinders, neean on it 
Tak t’ siller, mah lad, ivvery piece call thi awn 
Ti spend, er ti saave, ti wark good er ill— 
Bud t'gowd thoo mun ?livver it up wrery piece ; 
Nut ho’ddin’ back yan fer tt deca thi awn will. 
At §Stowsla Toon end, hauf hungered ti deeath, 
Ther’ lives Nanny Ware (mah awn sister's lass). 
T brass coss’d ma when wick, maay ’t deca her sum good ; 
Bud mark ma, Tom Flinders, Ah weean’t let it pass, 
Noo, a coss fra deead lips s’all lig o’ thi heead, 
An’ byw t’ naails i? mah awn coffin lid, Tom, Ah 
Cum a twelve-month this neet, yance agaan back fra t' deead, 
Thoo’l finnd Pe A sweear ibe yance agaan sittin’ here ; 
If thoo weds her, all weel, bud Ah deean’t ho’d tha teea ’t, 
Bud if doon i’ thi heart thoo aams ti deea reeght, 
Ez far ez thoo can, mun, thoo’ll mak her amends ; 
(Deean't fergit, thoo yance straave fer ti fling her on t’street). 
Noo, if thoo’s a man, thoo'll deea ez yan Sm ahs 
Think on what sha lost, think on what thoo staal, 
Tiv her thoo’s behodden, noo what diz ta saay? 
If thoo weds her t’gowd’s thahn, all thoo finnds « mah 


keeal.”’ 


erp 


sweear, 


% * * 


Neea secaner ‘ed Nan ’ed her saay ’an sha went, 
Like t’pop frev a gun; Tom c'u’dn’t saay wheear, 
* Fog, mist. 5 
} Aftermath, grass which grows after a meadow has been 


cut and harvested. 
1 Lea, lye: Scythe. 
§ Stokesley. 


ss 


Bud he kenn’d ’at sha’d ta’en hersen off iy 
An’ he kenn’d he war all ov a dither Wi’ fear. 
Tom aam’d 't war a dreeam, bud he said tiv hissen 
“It's nut far ti t’garth, an’ a *spit’s neea gre’t wicht 
Ah’ll awaay an’ to’n t’sods all roond t’hollin bush,” 
Seea he put tleeght ti t’lanthorn, an’ off that see 
An’ t'fo’st graft he teeak, Nan’s keeal-pot he strt 
He war seean on his knees, bud nut fer ti pr 
Bud ti jpraze oppen lid, an? gloor wi’ daa 
He c’u’d hardlin’s ho’d back fra shootin’ ‘ 
*Twar ommaist chuckfull 0? siller an’ gowd 
Hoo he gat it hugged yam, he nivver ¢? 
Bud leyke yan ’at’s fair drukken, 
T’ Divil {cutterin’ all t’way, 
It’s thahn, mun, thoo fan? ; : 
Thoo can sattle wi? 
Thoo can stock it, an’ till it 
Fau’k ’ll call tha Mr 
Thoo can deea ez thoo 


a crack 


’ 


am Night : 
Ick, 

aay, 

zed e’en— 
Hoorraay, wp 

) 


o lane’q t. 1 
. 5 5S 0 de 
STER, an’ §lipslaak an’ fawn ; 


likes, wi’ neean ti Saay naay 

Ther’s nowt thoo need want fer by daay er by nee 

Thoo can ho’d up thi heead Wi’ t’best on ’em noo; ’ 
Diz ta ken thoo’s weel off, lad, wi’ t’wo'lld at thi feet?” 


* 


’ 


} 
| 
| 
i 


* * % 
Tom coonted oot tisiller, ligg’d t’gowd i’ lahl heeaps, 

An’ he hearken’d ti t’Au’d Un, an’ seea sucked in sin. 
Then he thowt tiv hissen, ‘‘All mah trubbles is owered’’__ 
j If t’feeal ’ed bud knawn t, tha ’ed yit ti begin ; 

i Fra that neeght t’ war notished hoo flush Tommy war, 
iv On t’shandiest gam’s he fair flang brass awaay, 

i Bud fer owt ’at war mensful, nut a farden wad he 

| Let slip thruff his neeaf. Yit Summat wad saay : 
“Thoo’s nut deeain’ teeght, Tom, byv t’livin’ er t’deead, 
Be sarten 0’ yah thing : Au’d Nannie her due 

"LI claam fra tha sum daay, an’ |\weead will sha be, 
| An’ all t’ill ’at thoo’s wrowten, sha’ll cause tha ti rue.” 
* * * * 
| Fau’k seean shakk’d thir heeads ; 


sike deeds mudn’t last ; 
| The Lord, Tom wad heear, sum 


daay shootin’ ‘“‘Ho’d!” 
eea lowse-hefted tale 
t? feeace t’throne o’ God. 

), “When t’Divin shaks han’s, 


Ther’s neea wheear ti felt then—n 
Darr onny set off wi’ 
Bud (ez Molly Moore sed 


\ 2 Spade. ip ise force, | Murmuring, whispering, cajoling. 
§ Lickspittle, toady, speak honeyed words. || Woeful, furious. 
i) 


Coa. 
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He kittles yan’s *paum ez he slaps yan on t’back, 
He greeases weel in, an’ afoor he lets goa, 

Sez, ‘Weel deean, mah buck! thoo thi mark’s bun ti mak.’ ”’ 
Seea Tom raffled on, gie’ing waay mair an’ mair ; 

Fer he nivver left Stowsla whahl rowlin’ i’ drink. 
He royd on an’ gamm’led wi young Nanny’s gow’d ; 

Whahl his carryings on meead all t’deeacent fau’k shrink. 
Sum aam’d ’at he’d duggen a gret pot o’ brass, 

A few thowt he’d betted at t’reeaces an’ wan, 
Whah! uthersome greean’d, “It’s ti t’Divit he’s sell’d 

T’reeght ov his soul—nowt can saave sike a man.”’ 
An’ all thruff his roysterin’ randiboo gam’s 

Poor Nannie tewed on, hau’f hungered ti deead, 
Sha kenn’d nowt 0’ t’gowd ‘at war squandered awaay, 

Just ’arnin’ eneeaf fer watter an’ breead. 
Bud yah neeght at darknin’ whahl a knittin’ Nan set, 

Her aunt cam agaan, wheea’d been deead neegh a year. 
“Thoo needn’t be flayed, lass,’’ she whispered ti Nan, 

“Thoff Ah shewed tha when wick lahtle kindness, Ah feear, 
Bud Ah’ve cum’d noo ti tell tna whahl laid i’ mah graave, 

Ah’ve Jarnt fer ti rue all Ah laid on tha, lass. 
An’ ti mak sum amends ti Tom Flinders Ah went, 

An’ Ah tell’d him o’ t’pleeace wheer Ah’d felted mah brass. 
Ah gav him all t’siller, Ah ga’ thee all t’gowd, 

Bud he’s held back thi due, an’ whahl thoo hungers here, 
He’s sodden’d wi’ drink, bud his reckonin’s neegh, 

When Ah tell’d him wheer t’brass war, Ah gav him a yeear | 
Ti sattle his awn debts, ti deea t’reeght byv thee 

Ti wed tha, niece Nannie, thi due, lass, byv reeghts. 
Mah warnin’ he’s flowted, thi road nivver leeaked, 

Bud ’companied wiv onny lowse drab off’n streets. 
He’s drunk mair ’an a fish, lived warse ’an a hog, 

Ther’s neea suds i’ heaven c’u’d wesh his soul clean ; | 
All maks an’ all manders o’ ill deed he’s wrowt, 

For o’ laate he’s deean nowt ’at he owt ti ’a’e deean, 
An’ his tahm’s ommaist up, his footsteps are few. ; 

Bud yance agaan, lass, t’sun ’Il shahn owerheead, t 
Bud when it gans doon, that’s last on’t fer him 

Fer afoor it cums up, lass, Ah sweear he’ll be deead.”’ 
Fer t’fost tahm young Nannie fan wind fer ti speeak, | 

Fer t’aud luv sha kenn’d warn’t deead iv her heart, 
“Qha wae’s’t me!’? she sobbed, ‘‘wheea he’s seea foully 

wranged ; 

Ah beg o’ ya ti gi’e poor Tom a fresh start.’ 
“Neea! neea! lass, bear up, deean’t wail oot, ‘Wae’s t’ me! 
When t’sperrets tak off wi’ yan’s shadders at neeght, ; 


’ 


* Palm, 
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When t'laggard grains drop fra t’uppermais} “glass, 
Yan kens yan mun stiffen a’neeath t’ windin’-sheet— 
An’ besahds, lass, Ah’ve sweear’d byy t’ nahn sods o’ 

graave, 
Byv t’six men Ah met wi’ neea woman atween ; 
Byv t’nahn naails ’at tha fassen’d mah cofhin-lid doon ; 
Byv her ’at tha huge’d laate at neeght ower t’green ; 
Ah’ve sweeared byv t’last bat ’at speeaks a daay geean— 
Ah’ve sweeared teea, byv grund wheear t’sowlless yans lip: 
By t’shamed lass ’at ligs wiv a steeak thruff her chist; 
Ah’ve sweeared, Nan! Ah’ve Sweear’d ‘at his graave thc.- 
s’all dig. - 
Noo, deean’t thoo gan greetin’, 
He wan all he aam’d for, 
Think on ’at Ah’ve Sweeared, lass, an’ t’deead can’t to’n ba 
He’d a chance gi’en him fer mendin’ his lucl 
Then, t’saame ez shadders tak off when t’rush-lee 
Ez t’leetnin’ flash blinnds 
Ez t’hummin’ moth slips uz, 
T’au’d lass went ez whisht 


mah 


ie). 

Se 

ght gans oot, 
yan an then’s seen na Mair, 
wahl cummin’ oor Wwaay— 

€z an jullot i’ t’air. 

*% * + * 


That varra saame neeght ez Tom set iv his cheear, 
Wi’ yah tgammish undeean iy his) han), 

Thoff ez drunk ez a pig, t’gret swab let it drop— 
Fer he’d wit eneeaf left ti ken Nan ; 

Kenn’d her ez pale ez a frost-bleeachen sheet, 
Aye, ez wheyte ez a new culler’d hoos, 

Ez leeght an’ ez muzzy ez hag rowls on t’fog, 
An’ ez whisht ez a cat ligs fer t’moose. 

Thoff Tom’s tongue war tahd, his lips parch’d an’ dhry, 
T’fumes 0’ drink eased ther ho’d ov his braain, 

An’ his e’en war held bun, whahl he fair gloored at Nan— 
Dumb-stricken he set griped wi’ paain. 

He kenn’d ’at her cummin’ showed neea good fer him, 
He kenn’d teea all t’wrang ’at he’d deean ; 

He conn’d ’t wad be sharper ti sweear ti deea reecht ; 
An’ then sarten it war ’at sha’d geean. 

Aye geean iv a twinkle! Aye geean iv a trice! 

Sha sed nowt, sha did nowt, bud went ez sha cam’— 
Ez whishart ez deeath, when he gans i’ yan’s track. 

* * *& * 


’'T war t’next neeght i’ t’market poor Nan fan him oot, 
An’ gentlin’s sha greeted: ‘‘Oha, hearken ti mi! 


* The sand (or hour) glass. Si Stroke of a clock or bell. 
{ Boot, sometimes legging. 
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Theer’s a priest ower theer, Tom, crave a blessin’ fi 
It mebbin’s mud noo, mun, be t’saavin’ o? thee 
Sha prayed, “Hearken ti ma—it’s nut fer mahsen 
Gan tiv him! gan tiv him, Tom lad, Ah praay !’’ 
Bud Flinders ton’d on her an’ call’d her a drab, ‘ 
\Whahl fau’k shouted “Sham on tha this daay.” 
Tom ton’d on ’em scowlin’, ti larn ’em all sharp, 
*At he wadn’t be youp’d at by neean, 
Bud all ov a suddn’t tha seed him leeak skart ; 
An’ tha whispered “‘What’s sumbody deean?”’ 
Bud nivver yah wo’d did Tom Flinders breathe, 
Thoff sober, he stakkard that daay, 
He just sed ti t’os’ler, ““Leeak sharp, Bob—mah meer!” 
Then he moonted an’ galloped awaay. 
Bud them ’at war stannin’ at Stowsla toon end 
Seed a seeght sike ez nivver war seean 
By wick fau’k, er deead fau’k, trew telled, er a lee, 
Given ez real, er bad-dreeamed ez a dream. 
Ez he reeaced byv Nan’s hoos, ower t’deearstan’ ther’ boonced 
Nut young Nan, bud aw’d Nan, ’t war cleear 
Ez fau’k watched t’au’d lass teeak yah loup ahint Tom, 
It war sha ’at ’ed bin deead a yeear. 
When Tom felt her airms twin’d fast roond his neck 
He fair skriked oot wi fear, ‘‘Nan, Ah will! 
Nobbut gi’e ma yah chance, it’s God’s trewth, Nan, Ah 
sweear !”’ 
Bud fer t’clatter o’ t’ heeafs, all war still. 
“Sha’s nippin’ his *wezzan, he can’t yowl!”” shooted yan, 
“Sha’s brokken t’graave bonds fer ti kill.” 
An’ then far awaay, ther rang on t’ neeght air, 
Wild wails 0’ despair, “Nan! Ah will! will! will!” 
Tha shooted ti t’farmers gahin’ yam’ “Speed yer yauds !” 
Pray owertak’ Flinders—Nan’s wraith means him ill.” 
Tha kenn’d that byv t’waay ’at his wezzan sha nipped, 
An’ byv t’waay ’at Tom beeald, ‘“Nan, Ah will! Nan, Ah 
will!” 
When tha heeard t’awesom’ wail, sum staayed ther whip-hand ; 
Chassin’ boggles tha aam’d war a dangerous bat, 
An’ if Flinders ’ed getten Nan’s boggle ahint 
-T war thruff t’ill he’d warked, seea tha teeak ther awn yat. 
An’ t’fau’k ’at war wendin’ ther rooad yam 0’ foot, 
Steead, flayed oot o’ ther wits, ez Flinders rahd by, 
Skart leyke, shrood paale, wiv a feeace drawn wi’ dreead, 
An’ shuthered ti t’beeans, ez tha heeard his wahld cry: 


* Windpipe. 
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“Nan, Ah will! Nan, Ah will! [t's God’s trewth Na) 
Ah will \” * 
Ther beskets, an’ bunn’ls, all slipp’d on 
Fer t’shadder ’at cling’d roond his neck th 
Sum trimml’d, an’ dithered, an’ Coss'd, Ah’ll be 
Sum called upon t’Vargin, an’ sum on the Lord! 
Sum stakkard fair dazed, sum lige’d where tha fel] 
All sprodden on tto’npike, nut mahnding a jot 
If Awd Nanny an’ Flinders rahd slap inti Hell, 
T’road leeaked leyke a battle wi’ t’deead ligg’d aboot 
Nobbut them ’at ligg’d deead leyke warn’t ho’tten ner ill ; 
An’ noos an’ agaan t’deead loup’d ti ther feet a 
2z ther cam’ cleear on Uneeght air 
Ah will!” 


i t’grun’, 
a all kenn’d. 
un, 


6] 
Tom’s Skrike, > Nan, 
It cruddled ther blood, ez tha he 
Tha fair seeamed ti ding!’ 
Tha dassn’t gan forrard, tha dassn’t to’n back 
Tha felt cheean’d ti t’spot by sum undergrun” 
reeaced—on leyke a thing . 
wing an’ feighting ti git 
Fra fingers he c’u’dn’t lig ho’d on at 


tch’d his wezzan ez t 
) 


arkened ti t’ wail, 
an’ dither all Ower, 


Poower. 
"at war mad— 


hissen free, 
all, 


, fer tha kenn’d well "at Bill 
Feear’d nowt d 


“Gan on!’ tha bawled oot. 
Hard held wi’ Nan’s wraith, his life’s i’ thi han’. 
Put sporrs ti thi meer, lad, an’ gi’e her her heead, 
An’ rahd leyke the Divit ti free Tom fra Nan.’ 
Then started a cheease sike ez neean nivver kenn’d 
Afoor i’ ther wick, er t’au’dest au’d man 
C’u’d call tiv his mahnd, leyke tha all seed that neeght, 
When Bill on his blood tit sporr’d hard ti catch Nan. 
€ war reckless—a fearnowt, a darr-divil buck, 
Wheea yance fer a waager, Ah’ve heeard t’au’d fau'k tell, 
Rahd doon Easby Bank full gallop, t’taale gans, 
Takkin’ boulder, an’ steean wall, an’ t’foorce cleean ez well. 
’Twar a sho’t mahl fra Flinders, when Bill gat a view 
O’ t’twain makkin’ straight fer Tommy’s front deear ; 
Bill whispered ti t’tit, ‘“Noo, thi best leg put fo’st,”’ 
An’ then he beeal’d oot, ‘‘Keep thi heart up! Ah’s here! 
Thi au’d friend’s ahint tha astrahd 0’ blood Bess ; 
To’n thi meer roond an’ join ma—we’ll seean deea fer Nan; 
Ah’ll skart onny boggle ’at loup’d a kirk wall ; 
Punch her i’ t’wind, lad, all ’at ivver thoo can.”’ 
Bud Tom’s meer kept gahin straight on for t’hoos deear, 


, Heaven, er Ver 


3 aave. 
Gan on, lad, fer Tom’s 


An’ ez Bill Cass drew near he seed Tom's feeace war black, 
JT twain on ’em war feightin’ leyke things fresh fra Hell ; 
Tha twined an’ tha twisted, yit nowther yan fell, 

Tha mud ’a’e bin glued reeght fast ti t’hoss back. 


’Twar a seeght ’at ga’ Bill sike a shutherin’ shock, 

*At he hauf pulled up t’meer, he war sa cleean mazed, 
T’waay tha galloped an’ fowt, leyke rezzils sa wick, 
Lapp’d an’ unlappin,’ baith on ’em did fick, 

T’ane t’other ti best, Tom straave noo fair crazed. 
“Mah heart munnot fail me,’’ Bill sed tiv hissel, 

“Tt’s noo, lad, er nivver,’’ fer sumhoo he kenn’d 
Ti deea onny good he mun maister all fear, 

An’ catch ’em baith up afoor tha reeach’d t’deear, 

Summat tell’d him ’twar theear t’reeace wad end. 
Whahl Bill sporr’d his blood, Tom’s wezzan Nan clutch’d 

Harder an’ harder each strahd ’at t’meer ga’; 

Tom to’nd yance on Bill a feeace swoll’n an’ black, 
Wi’ tongue lollin’ oot, his last fick he did mak’ 

Ti clash Nan ti t’gr’und, bud he mud ez weel a’e’ 

Strovven ti ’a’e shaken his shadder awaay. 

Bill kenn’d all war owered. ’Twar plaan ti be seen 

Ez Tom whemml’d on t’meer, he war deein’. 

Thoff Bill lashed his tit, an’ spared nut his sporr, 

*Twar all ti neea good, tha still kept aheead. 

Ez tha reeaced straight fer t’hoos, Au’d Nan sha let oot 
A skrike fresh fra t’graave—a parlous hell hoot— 
An’ Tom dropped on his deear stan’ steean deead. 


NOTE BY THE LATE R. BLAKEBOROUGH.—‘‘The rhyme is based 
upon the legend still told in Cleveland. The original story 
has been most strictly adhered to.” 


GLossary. 
(As included in the original MSS. by the Author.) 


AG 


Aam’d (v.)=intended. Aboot=about. Acock=atwist. 
‘Ae=have. Afoor=hefore. Agaan, ageean=again. 
Ah=I. Ahint=behind. Ah’Il=I will. Ah’m=I am. 
Ah’s=I is (really, I am). Ah s’=I shall. *Ahrnin’= 
earning. Ah’ve=I have. Airm=arm. Alang=along, 
An’=and. ’An=than. Anecath=beneath. ’At= 
that, who, or which. Au’d=old. Au’dest=oldest, 
Astrahd=astride. Awn=own. 


64 
B 


Baith=both. Bat=business, undertaking; also stroke 
of acleck or bell. Beeal’d=shouted loudly. Beeans = 
bones. Besahds=besides. Best, to best anyone=to 
get the upper hand. Best leg fo’st, i.e., best leg first — 
To do the utmost on the occasion. Boggles=g¢hosts, 
Bo’stin’=bursting. Brak —=broke. Brass=money, Broo 
=brow, forehead. - Bud=hbut. Bun=bound. Byv=by. 


(Os 
Call = bring, reason, necessity. Caan’t = cannot. 
Cam=came. Cann’l=candle. Carryin’s on =proceed- 
ings. Catch ’em baith up=overtake them both. 
Cheeaned =chained. Chassin’=chasing. Cheear — 
chair. Cheear-bun’=chair-bound. Clack’d=talked. 
Clash=To perform an action with force, i.e., clash’d 
the door to, closed the door with a bang ; clash to the 
ground, to throw upon the ground with force. 
Cleease=close. Cobby=pleasing, scemly. ’Com- 
panied=consorted with. Conn’d=considered. Coonted 
=counted. Crood=crowd. Cruddled=curdled. Coss’d 
=cursed. C’u’d=could. Cum’d=had come. Cungle= 
devise. Cowl’d=raked together. Cutterin = whispering, 


D. 
Daffled=bewildered. | Darr=dare. Dassn’t =durst 
not. Dazed=unable to reason clearly. Deea=do. Deea 
fer=overcome. Deead=dead. Deean=done. Deear—= 
door. Deein’=dying. Despert (an augmentive) = 
exceedingly. Dhry=dry. Ding’l=to tingle, as after 
a severe blow. Dithered=tremble. Diz=does. Doon 
=down. Drab=an immoral female. Dreead = dread. 
Duggen=dug. 

135 
*Ed=had. W’e=eye. Een=eyes. Enoo and Enceaf 
=enough. Er=or. 

196 
Fair=absolutely. Fair bet=unable to decide. Fan= 
found. Fau’k=folk. Fause=false. Felt=hide. Fer 
=for. Fick=to struggle, to strive, to obtain. Finnd 
=find. Flang=flung. Flay=to frighten. Flee=fly. 
Flush=having abundance. Flowted=ignored. Fog= 
the first growth of grass after the in-gathering of the 
hay. Io’st=first. Fowt=fought. Fra=from. Frev= 
also from, used before a vowel. 


* In the dialect the final ‘‘g’’ in ‘‘ing’’ is not 
sounded. This applies to nearly all words, 


G. 
Ga'=gave. _Gahin =voing. Gamn=game. Gammas! 
=a short pair of gaiters. Gan=go. Gat=got. Ga 
=gave. Geean = one. Gentlin’s=gently. Gi'e 
ive. Gien=given. Giing=giving. Gitten=got 
Gliff=a quicls glance. Gloor=to stare. Gowd=gold 
Grace=advantage, benefit. Greeand 
in=to gain approbation or friendship by 
flattery: Greetin’=weeping. Gret=great. 


18l¢ 


groaned Grea 


fawning and 


Han’d=hands. Hangallus=a worthless fellow. Hard- 

jin’s=scarcely. Hard set=neecding all ot ’s resources 
A’W £ LI 
SAVY TOL. nag- 


Hard held=in difficulties. Harr= heavy to; g 
wo’ms=adders. Hauf=half. Heck=to continually 
trouble. Heead=head. Heeaf=hoof. Hing fer=incline 


Hissel, hissen=himself. Ho’d=hold, bind, stop. 


to. 
Ho’'t 


Ho’d on=hold of. Hollin=holly. Hoos=house. 
—hurt. Hotten=hurt. Hugg’d=carried. 
We 


Ill spell=an unkind word or evil action. 


(= thle 
Itsel, itsen= 


Ingle neuk=the corner by the chimney. 
itself, Iv=in. Ivver=ever. 


J. 
Jade=a forward miss. 

K. 
Keeal pot=the pot used to cook kale in. Ken=know. 
Keep the heart up=be courageous. Kittles = tickles. 
Knaw=know. 

La 
Laad on=subjected. Laak=play. Laggard=the one 
behind, the last. Law=low. Lahl=little. Lang =lang 
(adj.) ; as a verb, to desire. Lang-case=grandfather’s 
clock. ‘Lapp’d=wrapped. Larn=learn. Larnt=learnt. 
Lash’d=used the whip, as here used. Leea=scythe. 
Lee=a lie. Leeak=look. Let oot=gave forth. Leyfe 
=life. Leyke=like. Ligg=to lie down. Lip-slaak = 
to flatter. ’Livver=deliver. ‘“l=will. Lollin’ oot= 
hang oot. Loup=leap. Louse-hefted=badly conceived. 


M. 
Ma=me. Mah=my. Mahl=mile. Mair=more. 
Maister = master. Maks an’ manders=all makes and 
kinds. Mahnd=mind. Mahndin’=minding, attention. 
Mahsel, mahsen=myself. ’Mang=among. Mebbins 


—— << 
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=maybe. Mcean=mean. Mceer= mare. 


‘ Mense, den. 
ency=good appearance. Mich=much, Mista’ey- 
mistaken. Moonted=mounted. Muck = dirt, filthy 
Mud=might. Mumm’l’d=mumbled. Mun= “s 


Man, Mun 


=must. Muzzy=filmy, as a spider’s web 


N. 


Nahn=nine. Neea=no. Neeaf or neif=first. Neean= 
euk=nook, Nits 


none. Neegh=nigh, N 

Nivver=never. Nivver give Ower= without ceasing 
Nobbut=only. Noo=now., Nowther = neither. Nowt 
naught or nothing. Nut=not. ¥ 


O. 
O’=on, of. Ommaist= almost. 


On=of. Onnyv = " 
Oot=out. Oot o’ mah head= ny =any. 


: | 
msane. Opp’n= 
Owered=ended, finality. ees Dn | 
P. | 
Paan=pain. Paum=palm. Parlous=signifies a state of | 
evil. Peeaze=to force open with a tool, Pooer = power. 
Put on=to take undue advantage of. Put teea it= 
sorely taxed. 
IR, 
Rackapelt=a worthless fellow. Raffled= dissolutely. 
Rahd=rode. Randiboo = unlawful, riotous. Reeace= 
race. Reeght=right. Rist=rest. Road=manner, way. 
Roisterin’=wild, dissolute. Roond=round. Royed = 
boisterously. 
SF 
*S=is. S’=shall. Sa=so. Saave=save. Sairly 
=sorely. Sark=shirt. Sarten=certain. Sattle= 
settle. Scoolin’=scowling. Seea=so. Secan=soon. 
Seigh=sigh. Seet, seeght=si 


ght, many, considerable 
as to number. Seeght or seet mair=Ever so much 


more. Sen=since. Set=sat. Set on one’s legs=hav- 
ing a fresh start given. Sha=she. Shadder = shadow. ) 
Shak=shake. Sham=shame. Shahn =shine. Shandiest 

=lowest, commonest. Shap=shape. Sharp=quick, 
cunning. Sheet lane=bed. Sho’t=short. Spat S00, 
put forth. Shutten=closd. Shuthered = trembled. Si ei 
=silver. Skriked=screeched. Slap=a light bow: 
Smeeak=smoke. Snahl=snail. Snoot=nose. ae 
spur. Sprodden=spread. Se eee 
nin’=standing. Steead=stood. Steean (or ste 


| Se 


O7 
stone. Steean deead=stone-dead. Storr=stirr. Sto 
smoke, dust driven by the wind. Straave trove, | 
Stritched = stretched. Sucked in=imbibed, as used | 
. n 4 
here; also deceived. Sum=some. Swab Atesoluts | 


Swigg’d off=drinking quick 


fellow. Sweeat= sweat. 
drunk. 


what remains in a glass; alone: 
als 

Vipeate dy — thes (Norg. ‘‘The’’ is very rar ly d 

in the dialect, only before the name of the Deity, and 


| 
very ocassionelly to give emphasis.) Ta=thou, you. | 
T’ane t’ither=The one or the other. Ta’en=taken. | 


Tahd=tied. Tahm=time. Tak=take. Takken= taken. 
Teea=to or too (‘‘tweea’’ is two). Teeak= took. 
Teeas = toes. Tell=say, remember. Tell’d=told. 
Tewed=to tire by hard work. Tha=they. Theegh= 
thigh. Thi=thy. Thoff=though. Thowts=thoughts. 
Thruff=through. Ti=to. Ti neea good=of no use. 
To’n=turn. To’n’d=turned. T’rone=throne. (NOTE. 
—The old pronounciation is still retained in the Cleve- 
land Dales of Trone. Tree=three. Trepence = three- 
pence. Trashing =thrashing, etc.) 


V. 
Ullot=owl. Undergr’und=underground. 
We 


Varra=very. 
W. 


Weead (v.)=greatly annoyed, full of woe. 


LN SSNOS 
KQED RIA 


THE HOLDERNESS DIALECT IN 1399. 


BY eRe MGR Bae, eHeRIGIS, 


In 1900, Professor Skeat drew attention in Volume 15 of the 
Yorkshire Archeological Society’s Transactions to an English 
rhyme in the Holderness dialect, written in 1392. Some addi- 
tional facts concerning: this piece may be of value to students 
of Yorkshire dialect. 

The original is in P.R.O., Q.B., Early Indictments, No. 116, 
m. 13—Placita coram rege apud Ebor. de termino anno regni 
regis Ricardi 16, Rot. 4. 

Here it is stated that John Berwald the younger, of Cotyng- 
ham, with others composed a certain rime m English and 
Publicly recited the same in Beverley on Sunday next before 
the Feast of S. James the Apostle (July 21, 1392), and at 
Hull on the Sunday following, and in divers other places in 
the County of York, at different times in the sixteenth year 
of the reign of Richard II., and that the “‘rima’’ was in the 
following words :— 


In the contré herd was we, 
That in oure soken shrewes shuld be, 
With-al for to bake. 
Among his Frer(e)s it is so, 
5 With other ordres many mo, 
Whether they slepe or wake. 
And yet will ilkan hel(d) up other, 
And meynten him als his brother, 
Bothe in wrang and right 
1o And so will we, in stond and stoure, 
Meynten oure negheboure 
With al oure myght. 
Ilk man. may come and goo 
Among us both(e) to and froo 
15 I say you sikerly ; 
But hethyng wil we suffre non 
Neither of Hobbé ne of Johan, 
With what man that he be. 


. 
‘ 
F 
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For unkynde we ware, 
20 Yif we suffird of lesse or mare 
Any vilans hethyng 
But it were quit double agayn 
And (he) a-corde and be ful fayn 
‘To byde oure dressyng 
And on that purpos yet we stand ; 
Who-so do us any wrang,, 
In what plas (that) it 
Yet he might als(6) wel 
Als(o) have I hap and sel, 
Do a-geyn us all. 


w 
on 


Bits 
lal 


Paraphrased, it means :—In the country was heard a lament, 
that in our district there should be bad men who are bakers. 
It is so among these friars and amongst many other orders, 
whether they sleep or wake. And yet each one of them will 
aid the other and abet him as if he were his brother both in 
wrong and right. And so will we, both in time and trouble, 
abet our neighbour with all our might. Every man may come 
and go freely, both to and fro, amongst us; this I tell you 
as a truth. But we will put up with no scorn, neither from 
Hob, nor from John, at the hands of any man whatsoever. 
For we should be unnatural, if we suffered, at the hands of 
less or greater, any villein’s contempt, unless it were doubly 
repaid and the offender come to terms and be very glad to put 
up with our “‘dressing down.”’ And in that resolve we still 
take our stand ; whoever does any one of us any wrong, in 
whatever place it may happen, he might just as well do it 
against us all. This I swear as I hope to have good luck 
and prosperity. 

The general sense is that “‘bakers and friars all support 
one another and we mean to act in the same way, if anyone 
infringes our rights or liberties.’ The rhyme is a defiance of 
the local authorities. 


Philologically, and historically the item is interesting. It 
represents the transition dialect of the Northern area, not far 
from the Midland border, south of the true Northern dialect 
area. 


The final e does not form an extra syllable as in Southern 
English (except perhaps as in |. 14). Hel is written for held, an 
error for hold; to hold wp is the usual M.E. equivalent of the 
Norman law-term maynten (1. 8). To hold up and maintain= 
aid and abet. In 1. 11 negh-e-boure is trisyllabic as usual. 
Modern dialectic forms, distinctly Northern, are ilkan, mare, 
wrang, sikerley. 


Professor Skeats’ notes are illuminating as always. 
says: “JVe (1. 1) appears to be the Norse form of 
wa, a cry of lamentation ; Stond is making a stand, resist 
Stowre =conflict ; Hethyng is a well-known Norse 

ing contumely or scorn; Vilans is a remarkable 
vilanous, ice., villainous: to a-corde is 
Sel means happiness and the e in wel and sel is long ; 
is ironical. In 1, 27 the insertion of that hel 
sense, and in lines 28-29 also scans 
with a strong accent, may 


} He 
wo; A.S: 
aAnce , 
word mean- 
Variant of 
to come to terms ; 
Dressyng 
ps both metre and 
better than als ; though als 
be meant, as the metre is rough.”’ 
Historically Professor Sykes is 


in error. 
meant a union of bak 


He thought it 
€rs to resist interf 


if erence; but a study 
of the local conditions leads to other inferences. The “Rima! 


appears printed in Tickell’s “History of Hull” and in Poulson’s 
“History of Beverley,”’ Vol, I., p. 144; but both contain so 


many grievous errors that it is impossible to get a reasonable 
understanding from them. 


Overton’s “Histor 
bri i 


the circumjacent vill 


ottingham and 
themselves to mai 


e they had bound 
ach other in all their 


ages were indicted becaus 
ntain and support ¢ 
Own quarrels against all Persons whatsoever ; and that they 
had beset the town of Kingston-upon-Hull in a war-like man- 
ner, had broken down the bridges, etc., and moreover, had 
made a rhyme in English a 


nd caused it to be publicly proclaimed 
in Beverley and elsewhere. 


What, then, led to the controversy? It was this. From the 
very first foundation of Hull, the great deficiency and principal 
drawback to its health and prosperity was the lack of a whole- 
some and sufficient supply of fresh water. In Edward III.'s 
reign the Mayor complained “That the situation of this city 
is pleasant, but the water is naught, and that the town would 
be totally ruined unless the want. of fresh water could be 
effectually relieved.’’? So a large canal was ordered to be cut 
to bring the supplies of spring water from Cottingham, paleby 
and Hessle. This proved to be an ever-flowing source 0 
bitterness and strife between the townspeople and the villagers, 
who did not relish the idea of being, as they thought, eno 
ished. By letting in the Humber or by throwing carrion int 


the “Cut,’’ the country folk showed their disap pEaval: 

In the spring of 1392, about a thousand of the tabanlen's 
of the Cottingham-district villages assembled to pene 
tion from the people of Hull, for depriving them es A 
water. They laid siege to the town, diverted or fille 


vA 
canal, and prevented provisions going in from the country 
a) 7 2 PAS hes 
around. Finding that they could not intimidate the townsfolk, 


they withdrew in great disorder to Cottingham and continued 
their endeavours to rouse the countryside against the burgesses 
of Hull. This rhyme was part of their propaganda. They 
committed acts of hostility, and at the 1393 Assizes many 
received sentence of death and were executed. Twenty-eight 
were pardoned on certain conditions. 


This severity, however, was not sufficient to make the 
survivors desist from their hostility. For twenty years longer 
the contention was prolonged. Then the magistrates of Hull, 
realizing that temporal punishments had little effect, appealed 
to Pope John XXI., and besought him to censure the delin- 
quents. He issued a very wise and solemn expostulation 
against their un-Christian behaviour, and advised them to 
repent of their misdeeds and treat their Christian fellows in a 
proper spirit. Hull had to pay dearly for the letter, but it 
was effective; and all attempts to corrupt and divert the 
waters were discontinued. 

It is interesting to note that the ‘‘drain’’ is still in existence 
and that to-day the City of Hull still gets its chief supply of 
water from Cottingham. 
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